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To  Our  Contributors: 

We  regret  to  announce  that  all  the  issues  of  EDUCATION  magazine  for  the 
current  year,  1960-61,  have  been  completely  filled.  Accordingly,  all  manuscripts 
submitted  in  the  next  few  months,  except  those  dealing  with  critical  issues,  will 
have  to  be  considered  for  the  year  1961-62. 

The  following  criteria  will  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manuscripts: 

1.  Concern  yourself  with  timely  subjects,  bearing  on  the  curriculum,  in¬ 
structional  methods  and  techniques,  and  educational  problems  and 
trends. 

2.  Direct  your  article  to  teachers,  supervisors,  curriculum  directors,  and 
administrators — and  always  keep  your  audience  foremost  in  mind. 

3.  Prepare  the  article  around  a  point  of  human  interest,  such  as  a  class¬ 
room  experience  or  a  supervisory  situation,  and  adhere  to  one  point  of 
view  throughout  the  article. 

4.  Limit  the  length  of  your  article  to  approximately  1 500  words. 

5.  Restrict  the  length  of  paragraphs  to  five  or  six  typewritten  lines. 

6.  Insert  brief  center  headings  in  the  article  to  show  the  organization  of 
content. 

Perhaps,  in  summary,  you  will  find  it  helpful  to  follow  the  admonitions  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  who  wrote  as  follows  in  his  "Advice  to  Writers  for  the  Daily 
Press": 

When  you’ve  got  a  thing  to  say. 

Say  it!  Don’t  take  half  a  day. 

When  your  tale’s  got  little  in  it. 

Crowd  the  whole  thing  in  a  minute! 

Life  is  short — a  fleeting  vapor — 

Don’t  fill  the  whole  blamed  paper 
With  a  tale  which,  at  a  pinch. 

Could  be  cornered  in  an  inch! 

Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers, 

Polish  her  until  she  glimmers. 


The  Editors 


Book  Lovers  Will 

Be  Good  Readers 

HAZEL  HART 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Butler  University 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

F REDBRICK  THE  Great  oncc  Said,  almost  certain  not  to  read,  even  to  sat- 
“Books  make  up  no  small  part  of  human  isfy  his  own  needs, 
happiness.”  He  realized  the  tremendous  The  magic  key  to  reading  is  interest 
impact  of  reading  upon  human  happi-  — the  motive  that  stimulates  the  child 
ness,  welfare,  and  living.  Ever  since  to  want  to  read  for  useful  purposes.  The 
then,  reading  has  been  important,  but  fundamental  problem  of  the  teacher  is 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  it  to  teach  the  child  how  to  read  and,  at 
been  so  important  as  today.  Never  be-  the  same  time,  to  stimulate  him  to  want 
fore  has  it  been  so  necessary  for  children  to  read.  The  mere  development  of  read- 
to  learn  to  read  more  rapidly,  more  ere-  ing  skills  is  not  sufficient — it  must  be 
atively,  and  more  critically.  accompanied  by  the  will  and  desire  to 

Reading  is  a  complex  activity  with  read, 
many  factors  involved.  In  order  to  learn  Much  can  be  accomplished  here  by 
to  read,  children  must  develop  and  giving  the  child  enjoyable  and  helpful 
maintain  many  skills,  involving  both  things  to  read.  It  is  essential  that  he 
word  recognition  and  comprehension  of  have  contact  with  literature  in  all  its 
meaning.  There  are  many  approaches  to  varied  forms.  He  must  emne  to  feel  that 
learning  to  read,  ranging  from  formal  there  is  a  real  heritage  in  literature  that 
to  exceedingly  informal  procedures.  will  help  him  to  live  and  to  grow.  He 

must  come  to  know  the  realistic  and  the 
Interest  the  Magic  Key  to  Reading  fanciful,  the  old  and  the  new,  in  both 

prose  and  verse.  He  must  come  to  ap- 
It  is  of  no  avail  for  children  to  learn  predate  the  beauty  in  language  and  the 
how  to  read  unless  they  develop  favor-  importance  of  refined  expressions, 
able  attitudes  toward  reading.  The  mere  The  child  must  also  have  contact  with 
teaching  of  reading,  with  total  disregard  reading  materials  that  are  directly  func- 
of  favorable  attitudes  toward  reading,  tional — those  that  serve  his  own  im- 
foretells  almost  certain  damage  to  the  mediate  purposes.  For  instance,  he  may 
child.  If  a  child  forms  a  lukewarm  atti-  want  to  read  to  find  out  how  to  make 
tude  toward  reading,  his  plight  is  un-  something  or  to  play  some  kind  of  game, 
fortunate,  but  if  he  develops  an  abso-  He  may  want  to  read  to  gain  informa- 
lute  distaste  for  reading,  his  plight  is  tion  in  some  certain  subject-matter 
almost  disasterous.  Any  such  child  is  area,  as  in  science  or  history. 
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Individualized  or  Group  Reading? 

Reading  is  not  a  subject  or  a  specific 
area  to  be  studied — it  is  an  acquired 
abilit}’  that  children  can  use  both  in 
school  and  out  of  school.  Many  educa¬ 
tors  lose  sight  of  this  fact — they  think 
of  reading  as  an  ability  for  use  in  school 
only.  To  this  end  they  try  to  mould  all 
children’s  reading  to  the  same  pattern. 

For  a  time  it  was  felt  that  the  group¬ 
ing  of  pupils  for  instructional  purposes 
would  solve  many  reading  problems. 
More  recently,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  reading  instruction.  Thus  a 
new  and  different  approach  to  reading 
instruction  has  come  into  being,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  individualized  reading. 

Individualized  reading  is  not  a  single 
method  or  technique,  but  a  broader  way 
of  thinking  about  reading.  It  places 
greater  emphasis  on  the  child  as  an  en¬ 
tity  and  involves  changes  in  classroom 
organization  and  instructional  materials. 
In  this  program,  children  do  not  proceed 
in  a  lock-step  fashion,  but  each  child,  in 
a  sense,  fashions  his  own  program  and 
proceeds  at  his  own  rates. 

No  one  can  say  that  all  group  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  is  bad  and  that  all  in¬ 
dividualized  instruction  is  good.  Either 
program  can  be  good  provided  emphasis 
is  placed  on  motivation  in  reading  as 
well  as  on  the  development  of  skills.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  either  program  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  children  be  given  appropriate, 
interesting,  and  stimulating  materials. 

Crux  of  the  Language-Arts  Program 

Reading  is  the  crux  of  the  language- 
arts  program.  The  child  uses  reading  for 
all  the  other  language  arts,  even  in  his- 
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tory.  Thus  reading  is  ultimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  other  language  arts  and 
may  be  considered  the  hub  of  the  lan¬ 
guage-arts  program. 

Reading  instruction  affords  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  strengthen  the  other  lan¬ 
guage  arts.  Culminating  reading  activi¬ 
ties  afford  many  opportunities  to  speak, 
write,  and  listen.  In  the  field  of  oral 
English,  children  discuss,  tell  and  retell, 
and  dramatize  stories.  In  written  Eng¬ 
lish,  they  rewrite  materials  which  they 
have  read  and  write  many  original 
materials  of  their  own  in  the  form  of 
stories,  {xiems,  and  dramatizations.  In 
all  these  ways  they  greatly  extend  and 
enrich  their  vocabularies. 

Feature  Articles 

The  present  issue  of  Education  fea¬ 
tures  eight  articles  touching  on  a  few 
of  the  manifold  aspects  of  reading.  In 
the  first  article,  Ruth  Dennis  draws  up¬ 
on  her  experiences  as  a  mother  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  significance  of  books  in  the 
lives  of  children.  She  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  starting  very  fearly  to  devel¬ 
op  a  love  of  reading  in  the  home. 

In  succeeding  articles,  our  authors 
take  up  different  aspects  of  reading  in 
school,  aspects  which  apply  to  reading 
teachers  and  subject-matter  teachers 
alike. 

Delwyn  Schubert  describes  some  nov¬ 
el  approaches  to  book  reporting,  an  ac¬ 
tivity  widely  used  on  all  levels  and  in 
all  subject-matter  areas.  Emmett  A. 
Betts,  taking  a  different  tack,  discusses 
the  use  of  some  devices  and  techniques 
for  developing  and  maintaining  chil¬ 
dren’s  interest  in  books. 

The  assignment  period,  to  Ned  D. 
Marksheffel,  is  the  key  to  reading  readi¬ 
ness  at  the  secondary  and  college  levels 
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of  instruction.  Dr.  Markshefifel  presents 
some  worth-while  suggestions  to  enable 
teachers  to  prepare  students  adequately 
for  coping  with  their  reading  assign¬ 
ments. 

Michael  J.  Romano  demonstrates 
what  can  be  done  in  correlating  reading 
with  a  subject-matter  area — in  this  case, 
science. 

The  great  number  of  remedial  read¬ 
ing  programs  in  operation  throughout 
the  country  attests  to  the  importance 
which  schools  place  on  reading  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum.  Children  who 
are  unable  to  read  well  are  unable  to 
succeed  in  many  of  their  subject  courses. 
Ruth  Penty  reports  on  one  remedial 
reading  program  in  Michigan. 

The  last  three  articles  in  this  section 
touch  on  the  subject  of  formal  reading 
instruction.  Inasmuch  as  the  quality  of 
reading  instruction  is  equated  with  the 


quality  of  reading  teachers,  Josephine  A. 
Piekarz  offers  some  recommendations 
for  improving  the  training  of  teachers  of 
reading. 

Irene  Vite  has  scoured  the  literature 
to  uncover  research  studies  relative  to 
individualized  reading  instruction.  Her 
“scoreboard”  summarizes  the  significant 
results  of  this  research. 

Finally,  Ervin  Nephew’s  "Evaluation 
of  a  Reading  Program”  furnishes  the 
teacher  and  the  administrator  with  a 
check  list,  covering  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  formal  reading  program. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  feature  section  touch  on 
only  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  reading; 
however,  they  do  suggest  the  vastly  im¬ 
portant  role  that  reading  plays  in  the 
language  arts  program,  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  lives  of 
all  children. 


Dear  little  child,  this  little  book 
Is  less  a  primer  than  a  key 
To  sunder  gates  where  wonder  waits 
Your  “Open  Sesame!” 

— Rupert  Hughes,  With  a  First  Reader 


Oh  for  a  book  and  a  shady  nook,  either  in  door  or  out; 

With  the  green  leaves  whisp’ring  overhead,  or  the  street  cries  all  about. 
Where  1  may  read  all  at  my  ease,  both  of  the  new  and  old; 

For  a  jolly  good  book  whereon  to  look  is  better  to  me  than  gold. 

— John  Wilson,  For  a  Catalogue  of  Secondhand  Books 
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Books  in  the  Life  of  a  Child 

RUTH  DENNIS 
Housewife  and  Mother 
Waldorf,  Maryland 


J  OHN  Bruere  said  that  the  soul 
starves  when  men  no  longer  want  to 
read.  His  statement  comes  as  a  warning 
to  those  close  to  children.  It  is  not  only 
a  challenge,  but  also  a  stern  reminder 
of  a  duty  to  perform — the  duty  of  giv¬ 
ing  every  child  the  oportunity  to  know 
the  joy  that  comes  from  reading. 

Before  our  first  child  was  born,  I 
spent  considerable  time  reading  books 
on  child  care.  I  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  advice  given  by  one 
author.  He  said  that  a  baby  found  the 
sound  of  a  parent’s  voice  pleasing  and 
enjoyed  being  read  or  sung  to  from  the 
very  first  days  of  his  life. 

Reading  to  Children  a  Delight 

I  couldn’t  hope  to  please  with  my 
singing.  Reading  aloud,  however,  pro¬ 
vided  the  perfect  solution  for  keeping 
up  with  my  own  reading.  The  author 
was  right  as  far  as  our  child  was  con¬ 
cerned.  He  was  responsive  to  the  sound 
of  my  reading  voice. 

As  the  months  passed,  we  bought 
picture  books  and  read  from  them.  A 
good  book  does  for  a  child  the  same 
thing  it  does  for  an  adult.  Good  litera¬ 
ture,  whether  for  old  or  young  readers, 
bears  the  mark  of  truth  and  integrity. 

It  carries  the  reader  along  into  gen¬ 
uine,  if  vicarious,  experiences;  it  stirs 
his  emotions,  arouses  his  curiosity,  stim¬ 
ulates  his  mind,  and  gives  him  a  meas¬ 
uring  stick  for  living. 


Let  us  say  that  good  books  are  a 
pleasure,  an  influence,  and  a  necessity 
in  the  life  of  the  child.  I  still  remember 
our  son  toddling  over  to  his  father  or 
me  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  all  concerned,  we  never  tired 
of  reading  to  him.  It  must  be  admitted, 
we  often  wished  the  same  stories  didn’t 
hold  their  fascination  for  so  long. 

We  were  reminded,  though,  of  An¬ 
thony  Trollope’s  profound  thinking  years 
ago.  “Book  love,  my  friends,  is  your  pass 
to  the  greatest,  and  purest,  and  the  most 
perfect  pleasures  that  God  has  prepared 
for  his  creatures.  It  lasts  when  all  other 
pleasures  fade.  It  will  support  you  when 
all  other  recreations  are  gone.  It  will 
last  until  your  death.  It  will  make  your 
hours  pleasant  to  you  as  long  as  you 
live.” 

This  heritage  we  wanted  to  give  our 
son,  so  we  read  on.  When  he  was  about 
three  years  old,  he  was  especially  fond 
of  a  puppy  book.  Photographs  of  puppies 
were  on  one  page,  and  a  dozen  lines  of 
printing  were  on  the  opposite  page. 

On  one  occasion  I  omitted  a  sentence 
or  two.  I  was  immediately  chastised,  so 
I  suggested,  “Why  don’t  you  read  it  to 
me?”  Imagine  my  surprise  and  delight 
to  know  he  had  memorized  the  whole 
book  word  for  word! 

Books  Wield  Influence 

Books  are  giant  shoulders  pushing 
back  the  horizons!  Happy  is  the  child 
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who  meets  the  great  characters  of  lit¬ 
erature,  who  are  as  real  to  him  as  the 
people  he  knows.  Happy  is  he  who 
makes  friends  with  the  wittiest,  the  ten- 
derest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  char¬ 
acters  of  all  the  ages. 

Not  only  do  books  bring  happiness 
and  joy  to  a  child,  but  also  they  may 
often  be  the  turning  point  in  the  life 
of  a  young  girl  or  boy. 

A  good  children’s  book  is  like  a  gifted 
man  in  an  obscure  place;  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  just  how  far  or  how  deep 
that  influence  may  reach. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  a  tiny  de¬ 
tail  of  a  drawing  or  a  seemingly  trivial 
phrase  in  a  story  has,  more  than  once, 
been  the  spark  that  set  ofiF  a  great  flash 
in  the  mind  of  some  child,  a  flash  that 
continued  to  glow  until  the  day  he  died. 

A  book  frequently  will  turn  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  of  human  life,  and 
that  is  often  the  case  in  the  impression¬ 
able  years  of  childhood.  A  child  is  so 
greatly  influenced  by  what  he  reads  that 
a  person  who  introduces  a  life-giving 
book  to  one  is  rendering  a  large  and 
lasting  service. 

Reading  and  Growth 

Just  as  pleasure  and  inspiration  come 
from  books,  so  books  fill  a  deep  need  in 
the  life  of  a  child.  According  to  child 
psychologists,  a  child’s  health  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  mental  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  as  weU  as  on  physical  growth.  And 
they  further  add  that  books  are  a  good 
investment  for  a  child  since  they  help 
him  to  learn,  to  think,  and  to  grow. 

In  fact,  in  our  society  reading  is  a 
necessary  tool  for  living.  The  ability  to 
read  is  a  prerequisite  to  functioning  in 
the  world  we  live  in. 

Books  are  the  windows  of  the  mind 


— they  are  like  the  windows  of  a  great 
tower.  They  let  light  in.  Every  life  is 
a  growing  tower,  which  is  put  up  stone 
by  stone.  The  higher  it  grows,  the  dark¬ 
er  it  gets  if  we  do  not  put  in  a  window 
here  and  there  to  give  light.  A  book  lets 
light  into  life. 

To  say  that  reading  to  our  children 
has  been  rewarding  would  be  an  under¬ 
statement.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
been  a  joy  to  discuss  with  them  friends 
we’ve  met  in  hooks. 

We  were  proud  to  see  our  children’s 
names  on  honor  rolls  at  school.  We  were 
proud  also  when  our  son  graduated  from 
Junior  College  with  a  grade  point  of 
4.0  and  when  our  daughter  was  second 
scholastically  in  her  high-school  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  more  than  two  hundred 
students. 

We  applauded  our  teen-age  daughter’s 
judgement  when  she  started  using  part 
of  her  allowance  for  books  for  her  own 
library. 

The  thirst  for  knowledge,  apparently, 
was  within  the  children  as  there  never 
was  any  question  about  their  going  to 
college.  Though  money  presented  a 
problem,  the  children,  through  scholar¬ 
ships  and  hard  work,  were  able  to  get 
their  degrees  with  very  little  help  from 
their  parents. 

High  marks  in  school  are  dubious 
goals  to  work  for  if  nothing  else  is  ac¬ 
complished.  I  like  to  feel  that  books 
have  had  a  share  in  teaching  my  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  live  honorably  with  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellow  men. 

As  a  mother  I  can  repeat  that  good 
books  are  a  pleasure,  an  influence,  and 
a  necessity  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

Young  Abraham  Lincoln  told  Dennis 
Hanks,  "The  things  I  want  to  know  are 
in  books:  my  best  friend  is  the  man 
who’ll  git  me  a  book  I  ain’t  read.” 


Inviting  Book  Reporting 

DELWYN  G.  SCHUBERT 
Director  of  Primary  Education  and  Remedial  Reading 
United  States  Air  Force  Dependent  Schools 
Wiesbaden,  West  Germany 

TP  HERE  is  no  reason  these  days  for  stu-  no  one  becpmes  angry.  As  a  matter  of 
dents  to  say,  ‘Til  never  read  another  fact,  the  children  love  this  form  of  book 
book  because  1  might  have  to  make  a  reporting  and  look  forward  to  it  avidly.” 
book  report.”  Imaginative  teachers  ever>’-  On  occasions,  students  should  be  giv- 
where  are  devising  igenious  book  re-  en  opportunities  for  a  tete-a-tete  with 
porting  procedures  that  prove  both  en-  their  teachers  about  books  they  have 
joyable  and  informative  to  all  con-  read.  They  should  understand,  however, 
cerned.  For  example,  a  seventh-grade  that  they  perform  a  more  valuable  serv- 
California  teacher  holds  a  bimonthly  ice  when  they  share  their  reading  ex- 
“Book  Court  Session,”  which  she  de-  periences  in  ways  that  will  stimulate 
scribes  as  follows:  others  to  read.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  stu- 

“We  hold  court  session  in  our  room  dents  should  be  encouraged  to  think  of 
every  other  Friday.  The  court  consists  of  novel  ways  of  achieving  this  goal, 
a  judge,  the  defendant  (the  person  who  One  sixth-grade  boy  succeeded  in 

is  making  the  book  report),  and  a  jury,  motivating  his  fellow  students  in  their 
consisting  of  class  members  who  also  reading  by  giving  a  brief  summary  of 
have  read  the  book  being  reported  on.  the  book  and  then  stopping  before  the 
“The  defendant,  who  is  seated  to  the  climax.  He  ended  his  report  with  the 
left  of  the  judge,  is  sworn  in  with  his  tantalizing  query,  “Now  what  do  you 
hand  on  a  dictionary'.  After  he  is  sworn  think  happened?”  Another  child  provid- 
in,  the  judge  asks  some  leading  ques-  ed  several  endings  to  a  story  he  had 
tions  about  events  in  the  story,  about  summarized,  asking  the  audience  to 
the  characters,  etc.  During  this  exami-  guess  the  real  ending  to  the  story, 
nation,  the  judge  and  defendant  are 

very  serious.  Some  Novel  Approaches 

“When  the  questioning  is  concluded, 

the  jury  decides  whether  the  defendant  By  way  of  sustaining  audience  inter- 
has  read  and  understood  the  book,  or  est  and  attention  during  oral  book  re- 
was  trying  to  bluff.  If  the  jury  decides  porting,  some  of  the  following  ideas 
he  was  just  bluffing,  the  judge  sentences  have  proved  helpful, 
him  to  read  the  book  and  to  appear  in  1.  Mock  television  shows  which 

court  in  two  weeks  to  report  on  it  again,  present  a  story  as  a  series  of  pictures 
“  ‘Next  case!’  The  gavel  bangs  on  the  are  popular.  A  commentator  or  corn- 
desk,  and  a  new  defendant  and  new  mcntators  can  provide  the  necessary  ex¬ 
jury  take  their  places  for  the  next  book  planations  to  parallel  the  pictures.  Ra- 
report.  All  is  done  in  good  spirit,  and  dio  broadcasting  over  a  weekly  “report” 
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channel  also  may  be  employed  success¬ 
fully  to  review  and  advertise  books.  This 
is  especially  effective  when  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  amplifying  system  or 
a  tape  recorder. 

2.  Pupils  enjoy  presenting  infor¬ 
mal  dramatizations  of  books  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  use  of  colored  or  painted 
masks,  made  from  paper  bags,  adds 
much  realism  to  children’s  depiction  of 
characters  in  a  story. 

3.  The  child  who  is  reporting 
writes  on  the  board  several  titles  for 
the  story  he  has  read.  After  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  describing  the  story,  the  group 
must  decide  which  title  best  fits  it. 

4.  The  reporter  writes  on  the 
board  a  number  of  questions  which  the 
story  answers.  He  may  sandwich  in 
some  tricksters  which  the  listening  audi¬ 
ence  must  detect  as  they  furnish  an¬ 
swers  for  the  various  questions  involved. 

In  the  upper  grades  book  reporting 
may  take  a  number  of  forms.  For  exam¬ 
ple  some  subject-matter  teachers  keep  a 
shoebox  of  five-by-six  inch  cards  on 
which  readers  are  encouraged  to  write 
the  name  and  author  of  the  book  read 
along  with  one  statement  designed  to 
make  others  want  to  read  the  book.  Fel¬ 
low  class  members  who  are  motivated 
by  such  statements  have  the  right  to  add 
their  own  testimonials  to  those  already 
present. 

Students  very  often  like  to  write 


follow-up  stories  of  their  own  that  are 
based  on  what  they  have  read.  Some¬ 
times  they  feel  so  strongly  about  a  book 
that  they  are  prompted  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  author.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher,  a  letter  is  very  good  one,  it 
might  be  mailed.  (The  teacher  should 
make  sure,  of  course,  that  the  author  is 
living.)  The  author’s  reply  can  be  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  for  all  the  students 
to  see. 

Artistic  students  can  model  clay  fig¬ 
ures  or  dress  dolls  in  costumes  which 
depict  characters  in  a  story.  They  may 
design  colorful  jackets  for  books  or  de¬ 
velop  posters  for  advertising  purposes. 
Often,  too,  these  pupils  will  want  to 
highlight  several  incidents  of  a  story 
pictorially,  so  that  the  book  report  takes 
the  form  of  a  picture  book. 

W'hen  a  teacher  insists  upon  a  stereo¬ 
typed  written  report,  she  should  not  re¬ 
quire  that  it  be  detailed  or  laborious. 
Questions  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
limited  in  number. 

Although  some  form  of  book  report¬ 
ing  seems  necessary  in  recording  and 
evaluating  pupil  progress  in  reading,  the 
foregoing  discussion  indicates  that  it 
need  not  incur  negative  student  reac¬ 
tions.  Book  reporting  can  be  a  reward¬ 
ing  experience;  many  times,  especially 
in  the  case  of  oral  reporting,  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  social  experience,  serv¬ 
ing  to  interest  all  students  in  the  joys  of 
book  reading. 


As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book:  who  kills  a  man 
kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God’s  image;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good 
book  kills  reason  itself. 


— ^John  Milton,  Areopagitica 


In  Tune  with  Books 

EMMETT  ALBERT  BETTS 
Director,  The  Betts  Reading  Clinic 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania 


^NXost  pupils  get  a  great  deal  of  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  in  logging  the  books 
they  have  read.  Some  pupils,  especially 
the  low  achievers,  desire  to  keep  them 
as  strictly  personal  records.  Others  en¬ 
joy  using  their  records  as  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  classmates. 

Discord  or  Harmony 

When  either  an  independent  or  an 
individualized  plan  of  reading  is  used, 
the  pupils — through  discussion — arrive 
at  a  clear  understanding  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  logging  their  selections,  the 
form  to  be  used,  and  the  information  to 
be  recorded.  As  the  plan  gets  under  way, 
each  pupil  may  devise  his  own  form  and 
procedure. 

Basic  information  for  the  pupil’s  rec¬ 
ord  includes  the  book  title,  author,  date 
begun,  date  finished,  and  summary, 
comments,  or  reactions.  For  some  pu¬ 
pils,  the  teacher  may  request  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  part  of  a  book  was  read, 
and  why  a  book  was  not  completed.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  pupil  may  not  be 
interested  in  reading  all  the  short  stories 
in  a  book  or  all  of  the  selections  in  a 
supplementary  reader.  This  selection  of 
the  parts  of  a  book  may  be  legitimate, 
differentiating  the  reader  from  the  “lost” 
pupil. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  pupil  may 
not  complete  a  book  because  “it  is  too 
hard,”  “it  was  boring,”  “it  did  not  an¬ 
swer  my  questions,”  etc.  These  reac¬ 


tions  may  indicate  a  need  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  pupil’s  personal  prob¬ 
lems  and/or  additional  help  in  select¬ 
ing  a  book  and  in  preparing  to  read  it. 

Personal  Suggestion 

Teachers  often  are  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  pupil  indicate,  at  the  time  of 
selection,  why  he  selected  a  book.  Per¬ 
haps  he  chose  the  book  because  it  ex¬ 
tended  an  interest  in  the  same  type  of 
book.  Perhaps  he  chose  it  because  he 
had  a  budding  interest  in  the  author  or 
the  topic.  Then,  too,  he  may  have  been 
swayed  by  the  suggestion  of  the  teach¬ 
er,  a  friend,  or  a  class  leader.  These 
and  other  “reasons”  give  the  teacher  in¬ 
sight  regarding  what  makes  Sammy 
read. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  why  the  pupil  reads 
only  one  type  of  book.  For  example, 
Jane  reads  only  fairy  stories.  Jim,  who 
dreams  about  horses,  thinks  about 
horses,  and  so  very  much  wants  a  horse 
he  can  ride,  limits  his  reading  to  horses 
— in  fiction  and  encyclopedic  material. 
Sammy  is  interested  in  reading  only 
cowboy  stories,  and  so  on. 

When  the  teacher  plans  to  help  Jane, 
Jim,  and  Sammy  expand  their  interests 
and  mature  in  them,  the  picture 
changes.  First,  the  teacher  plans  to 
make  a  subtle  “pitch”  to  them  when  she 
introduces  new  books  to  the  class  or 
group.  Second,  she  plans  for  their 
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friends  with  approximately  the  same 
reading  abilities  to  "sell”  their  books  to 
them;  of  course,  without  collusion. 
Third,  she  arranges  to  have  special  dis¬ 
plays  of  book  jackets  and  books  so  that 
these  pupils  edge  away  from  their  re¬ 
stricted  reading  diets.  In  any  event,  the 
planned  use  of  suggestion  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  an  enriched  diet  of  reading. 

Encouraging  pupils  to  share  their  lists 
of  favorite  authors  reveals  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  their  reading  and  interests 
their  friends  and  other  classmates  in 
wider  reading.  Sharing  lists  of  favorite 
types  of  stories — e.g.,  adventure  stories, 
legends,  etc. — has  equal  merit. 

Pupils  also  keep  records  of  special 
vocabulary:  words  they  cannot  identify, 
terms  and  other  words  not  understood, 
colorful  expressions,  idioms,  etc.  A  spe¬ 
cial  record  may  be  made,  giving  the  page 
number.  Otherwise,  the  words  are  listed 
on  the  pupil’s  personal  reading  record. 

In  helping  pupils  to  plan  their  records 
of  reading,  the  teacher  emphasizes  the 
need  for  (1)  immediate  recording,  (2) 
legibility,  and  (3)  neatness. 

Pupils  use  a  number  of  different  ways 
to  record  their  achievement — to  show 
they  are  in  tune  with  their  selections. 
They  share  annotated  references  and 
book  summaries  with  a  group  or  a  class. 

In  conferences,  the  teacher  uses 
diaries  and  personal  logs  confidentially. 

Personal  Logs 

The  pupil’s  personal  log  of  reading 
may  be  a  printed  or  mimeographed  four- 
by-six-inch  card.  At  the  top  is  listed  his 
name,  grade,  date,  and  teacher.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  each  book  is  given  on  one 
line  under  the  following  headings:  Book 
Read,  Date  Begun,  Date  Finished,  Com¬ 
ments.  When  both  sides  of  the  card 


are  used,  forty-eight  books  may  be 
logged. 

Comments  on  the  log  card  are  con¬ 
cise:  "Book  of  jokes  which  I  read  to  my 
friend.  Great  fun.”  “Very  good  riddles 
to  take  home.”  "A  story  of  how  a  sister 
overcmnes  her  sister’s  rule.”  "Facts  on 
poisonous  and  harmless  snakes.”  ‘Tells 
exactly  how  to  do  a  parachute  jump.” 
"Explains  how  a  rocket  works."  ‘Tall 
stories  about  Paul  Bunyan.”  “Nine  fa¬ 
mous  French  fairy  tales.  Very  interest¬ 
ing.”  'These  comments,  although  brief, 
may  reveal  a  flat  emotional  tone,  a  per¬ 
sonal  problem,  strong  interest  in  fan¬ 
tasy,  or  a  range  of  other  feelings  and 
needs. 

Competition  with  a  friend,  another 
classmate,  or  even  with  hiirself  can  lead 
to  a  long  listing  of  books  neither  tasted 
nor  digested.  When  this  happens  "read¬ 
ing”  becomes  an  end  rather  than  a 
means  of  making  worthy  use  of  leisure 
time  or  gaining  information  to  solve  a 
problem.  When  pupils  begin  to  take  un¬ 
usual  pride  in  superficially  reading  any¬ 
thing  on  any  topic  in  order  to  be  able 
to  boast  of  an  extensive  reading  list,  they 
are  flashing  a  red  or  yellow  light  for 
the  teacher.  In  these  instances,  the 
teacher  evaluates  the  pupil’s  reading 
with  caution  or  stops  for  a  depth  in¬ 
terview. 

'There  are,  however,  many  superior 
readers  who  actually  read  a  page  in  a 
minute  or  less.  Sometimes  these  pupils 
are  suspected — unfortunately  by  par¬ 
ents  and  sometimes  by  teachers  who  are 
unaware  of  the  child’s  supersonic  rate  of 
comprehension. 

Diaries 

For  some  pupils  keeping  diaries  of 
their  reading  has  a  strong  appeal.  Each 
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day,  they  enter  in  a  small  notebook  the 
date  and  a  short  account  of  what  they 
read  in  school,  and,  sometimes,  at  home. 
Usually  entries  are  fairly  brief,  as  is  the 
following  one  from  Billy’s  diary: 
“October  7 

“Today  I  chose  Wilfred  Bronson’s 
Turtles.  I  read  the  whole  book.  Now  I 
know  how  they  fold  up  their  necks,  the 
kind  to  stay  away  from,  and  how  to 
tell  how  old  a  growing  turtle  is.  It’s  a 
neat  book.” 

Recommended  Books 

Sometimes  the  pupils  prepare  bibliog¬ 
raphy  cards  for  books  they  have  enjoyed. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  information, 
they  write  an  annotation  or  a  summary 
without  giving  away  the  ending  of  the 
story.  For  example,  Edward  wrote  the 
following  summary  of  Charles  Coombs’s 
Sabre  Jet  Ace  (Row,  Peterson): 

“Joseph  McConnell,  Jr.  wanted  to  be 
a  pilot  when  he  was  a  boy  foohng 
around  with  model  airplanes.  No  matter 
how  hard  he  tried  during  World  War 
II,  he  was  only  a  medic  or  a  navigator. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  pilot  so  he  kept  try¬ 
ing  after  the  war.  Then  one  day  his  big 
chance  came.  The  rest  of  the  book  tells 
how  he  made  good.  But  the  book  has 
a  sad  ending. 

“Charles  Coombs  wrote  a  book  that  is 


just  right  for  boys  who  want  to  be 
pilots.” 

The  annotated  cards  may  be  filed  in 
the  room  library  or  displayed  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board.  When  made  available  to 
other  pupils,  they  soon  become  dog¬ 
eared  from  the  little  fingers  of  browsers 
from  this  year’s  class  and  future  classes. 

Pupil  Participation 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  pupils 
may  participate  in  planning  the  reading 
program : 

1.  Bringing  books  from  home  to 
share 

2.  Obtaining  books  from  school  and 
public  libraries 

3.  Setting  up  a  check  list  for  evalu¬ 
ating  books  and  other  materials  brought 
to  school  by  pupils  and  their  friends, 
such  as  reputation  of  author,  date  of 
publication,  ty'pe  of  material  (e.g.,  fac¬ 
tual  or  fictional),  readability,  etc. 

4.  Deciding  on  how  to  select  the 
right  book 

5.  Deciding  on  ways  to  evaluate 
what  they  read 

6.  Evaluating  books  for  classmates 

7.  Planning  how  to  organize  books 
in  the  classroom  library 

8.  Agreeing  on  a  procedure  for 
checking  books  in  and  out 

9.  Setting  up  book  displays 


Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few 
to  be  chewed  and  digested. 


— Francis  Bacon,  Of  Studies 


Reading  Readiness  at  the 
High-School  and  College  Levels 

NED  D.  MARKSHEFFEL 
Associate  Professor,  Oregon  State  College 
Corvallis,  Oregon 


High-school  teachers  and  college 
professors  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
“poor”  reading  skills  of  some  of  their 
otherwise  more  capable  students.  They 
are  asking,  "How  can  I  get  students  to 
‘read  between  the  lines?’  Why  don’t  they 
improve  their  vocabularies?  Do  students 
ever  read  for  a  purpose?” 

There  is  no  one  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions.  There  is,  however,  an  answer 
which  is  basic  to  all  other  answers — 
professors,  teachers,  and  students  must 
be  ready  for  reading  before  any  ap¬ 
preciable  progress  is  made  in  learning 
through  reading. 

The  secondary  teacher  or  college  pro¬ 
fessor  can  make  an  immediate  and  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  student  learning 
if  he  will  do  the  following:  (1)  recog¬ 
nize  that  reading  readiness  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  learning  in  subject-matter 
areas;  (2)  provide  for  a  reading  readi¬ 
ness  period. 

Assignment  Period 

The  much-abused  assignment  period 
is  the  key  to  reading  readiness.  Few 
teachers  take  advantage  of  this  time  to 
develop  student  interest  in  the  reading, 
to  introduce  “new”  vocabulary,  to  broad¬ 
en  concepts,  or  to  set  purposes  for  the 
reading. 

Inadequate  use  of  the  assignment 
period  is  not  a  new  idea.  Over  twenty- 


five  years  ago,  Yoakam  (10)  and  others 
were  criticizing  the  inadequacy  of  sec¬ 
ondary-teacher  lesson  assignments.  Betts 
(1),  and  Gray  (6),  and  others  give 
evidence  that  there  was,  and  is,  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  as¬ 
signment  period.  Burton  (2)  condemns 
the  “meager,  vague,  unanalyzed,  wholly 
inadequate  type  of  assighment  which 
persists  in  the  secondary  schools.” 
McKee  (8)  calls  such  practices  “hide- 
and-seek  education.” 

Inadequate  Assignments 

During  the  past  year  the  writer  ques¬ 
tioned  over  one  thousand  experienced 
secondary  teachers  from  the  western 
states,  Alaska,  and  Canada  on  how  they 
assigned  lessons  in  their  subject-matter 
fields.  With  few  exceptions  they  replied 
that  they  wrote  the  assignments  on  the 
board  or  told  the  students  to  “take  the 
next  chapter,”  or  to  “read  pages  317- 
399  for  tomorrow  and  be  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  questions.”  A  few  teachers  used 
duplicate  sheets  of  questions  which  the 
student  was  to  answer,  or  had  the  stu¬ 
dents  answer  the  author’s  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  “mere  hand¬ 
ful”  of  the  teachers  followed  a  method 
that  could  be  termed  sound  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  learning. 

This  “crude”  samphng  of  teacher 
methods  of  assigning  lessons  does  not 
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lend  itself  to  valid  conclusions.  It  does, 
however,  indicate  that  ( 1 )  many  teach¬ 
ers  receive  httle  or  no  guidance  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  assignment  peri¬ 
od;  (2)  teachers  need  help  in  learning 
how  to  give  assignments;  and  (3)  some 
teachers  are  receiving  such  instruction, 
but  they  are  relatively  few  in  number. 

When  assigning  a  lesson,  the  teacher 
needs  to  keep  in  mind  certain  important 
factors  which  will  be  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail.  They  are  as  follows:  CO  time  for 
assigning  lessons;  (2)  introducing 
“new”  vocabulary;  (3)  purposes  for 
reading;  (4)  concept  development;  (5) 
teacher  use  of  questions. 

Time  and  the  Assignment  Period 

It  is  suggested  that  assignments  be 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  peri¬ 
od.  When  this  plan  is  followed,  as  much 
time  as  is  needed  may  be  taken  so  that 
the  student  is  aware  of  his  obhgations 
and  the  intent  of  the  assignment.  When 
the  teacher  has  completed  the  assign¬ 
ment,  the  student  should  know  enough 
of  what  is  expected  from  him  so  that  he 
can  ask  inteUigent  questions  pertaining 
to  any  vague  portions.  He  must  know 
the  objectives  of  the  assignment  and  be 
capable  of  setting  additional  purposes 
as  he  reads.  He  must  know  what  he  is 
expected  to  do,  when  he  should  do  it, 
how  he  should  do  it,  and  s(Hne  of  the 
"why  it  should  be  done.” 

Introducing  "Netr"  Vocabulary 

“New”  vocabulary  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  orally  and  in  context.  The  words 
need  to  be  written  on  the  chalkboard 
and  pronounced  clearly  by  the  teacher. 
The  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  mean¬ 
ing  behind  the  written  symbol  will  be 


entirely  new  to  some  students.  When 
two  factors  to  be  learned  are  introduced 
simultaneously,  the  student  needs  all 
the  help  he  can  get  from  the  teacher. 

The  student  must  be  taught  that  a 
previously  accepted  definition  of  a  word 
may  not  apply  in  a  different  setting.  It 
is  no  secret  that  high-school  and  even 
college  students  sometimes  express 
amazement  upon  “discovering”  that  a 
word  may  imply  many  and  varied 
meanings.  Until  a  student  understands 
that  words  shift  in  meaning  according 
to  context,  his  reading  may  be  super¬ 
ficial  and  lacking  in  reality. 

Setting  Purposes  for  Reading 

By  asking  specific  as  well  as  general 
questions,  the  teacher  can  direct  stu¬ 
dent  reading  onto  paths  which  lead 
toward  definite  and  established  goals. 
The  successful  achievement  of  goals  in 
a  sequential  pattern  tends  to  urge  the 
student  forward  in  his  reading.  He 
must,  and  can  be  taught  to  set  his  own 
goals  for  reading.  This,  however,  is  a 
gradual  process  which  calls  for  teacher 
guidance. 

Once  the  student  has  learned  to  set 
his  own  goals  for  reading,  he  can  adjust 
his  rate  of  reading  to  the  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  being  read  and  according  to  his 
own  background  of  experience.  When 
he  can  do  this,  the  student  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  skill  which  will  take  him  far.  It 
is  a  skill  in  which  so  many  high-school 
and  college  students  are  lacking. 

Concept  Development 

In  a  highly  industrialized,  atomic-age 
civilization,  no  one  person  can  possibly 
be  prepared  for,  nor  engage  in,  all  the 
direct  experiences  he  will  need  for  liv- 
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ing  in  “tomorrow’s”  world.  As  the  stu¬ 
dent  progresses  through  the  grades  and 
into  higher  levels  of  learning,  he  gets 
farther  and  farther  away  from  direct 
experiences.  His  learning  becomes  more 
dependent  upon  vicarious  experiences 
such  as  reading,  listening,  and  teleview¬ 
ing.  He  must  consciously  and  continu¬ 
ally  improve  his  ability  to  deal  with 
printed  and  spoken  words  lest  his  con¬ 
cepts  become  faulty,  warped,  or  totally 
inadequate.  The  more  complex  the  con¬ 
cept,  the  more  abstract  are  the  symbols 
for  understanding.  It  is  vital  that  each 
student  recognize  the  necessity  of,  and 
the  obligation  for,  learning  and  using 
spoken  and  printed  symbols. 

Cbncept  development  and  vocabulary 
go  hand  in  hand.  Advanced  learning  is 
dependent  upon  one's  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  use  words.  Precise  use  of 
words  clarifies  problems,  saves  time,  and 
increases  one’s  ability  to  think.  Students 
can  acquire  new  vocabulary  and  devel¬ 
op  concepts  when  they  participate  in 
guided  student-teacher-student  discus¬ 
sions.  Sufficient  discussion  of  "new” 
words  before  reading  will  enhance  the 
student’s  understanding  of  the  material 
that  he  reads. 

Types  of  Questions  To  Use 

Teachers  need  to  know  and  to  use 
various  types  of  questions.  Too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  fact- 
typed  questions.  As  a  consequence, 
high-school  students  are  quite  adept  at 
finding  answers  based  upon  facts.  When 
confronted  with  inference-type  ques¬ 
tions  based  upon  the  same  facts,  they 
flounder  and  give  up  with  a  baffled, 
"The  book  didn’t  say.”  They  need  to  be 
taught  to  "dig  out”  inferred  meanings. 
Even  the  brilliant  student  develops  the 


habit  of  seeking  and  remembering  facts 
for  but  one  purpose — to  answer  teacher 
questions. 

Questions  based  upon  vocabulary 
should  not  be  slighted.  Gray  (6)  said 
that  “meaningful  vocabulary  correlates 
more  closely  with  comprehension  in 
reading  than  any  other  (factor),  ex¬ 
cepting  intelligence.” 

During  the  assignment  period,  key 
vocabulary  words  should  be  introduced 
by  the  teacher.  He  cannot  assume  that 
the  student  will  "look  them  up  in  the 
dictionary,”  In  order  to  insure  student 
understanding  of  new  words,  the  teach¬ 
er  should  use  questions  based  upon 
knowledge  of  these  new  words.  By  pro¬ 
viding  for  student  use  and  review  of 
the  new  vocabulary,  the  teacher  is 
teaching  reading  and  subject  matter. 

Every  possible  clue  and  device  should 
be  used  to  insure  student  mastery  of 
vocabulary.  Context  clues,  picture  clues, 
charts  and  graphs,  teacher-student  dis¬ 
cussion,  explanation,  structural  clues, 
root  words  and  affixes,  and  the  use  of 
the  dictionary — all  are  means  of  help¬ 
ing  the  student  to  arrive  at  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words.  'This  is  teaching  reading — 
this  is  teaching  subject  matter. 

Summary 

Teachers  should  not  assume  that  all 
college  and  high-school  students  are 
ready  to  read  assignment  materials.  Stu¬ 
dent  readiness  for  reading  at  all  grade 
levels  is  a  prerequisite  for  optimum 
learning.  Students  can  develop  readiness 
for  reading  when  teachers  prepare  them 
for  it  by  introducing  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  vocabulary,  and  by  asking  thought- 
provoking  questions  which  lead  students 
to  read  "deeply”  rather  than  to  “soak 
up”  information  or  to  "gather”  facts. 
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Understanding  Juvenile  Delinquen¬ 
cy.  By  Lee  R.  Steiner.  Philadelphia.  Chilton. 
1960.  $3.95. 

Lee  R.  Steiner  has  had  a  rich  and  varied 
background  in  psychology  and  allied  fields. 
She  is  well  known  to  listeners  to  the  WEVD 
University  of  the  Air  Forum.  She  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research.  In  this  book,  she  probes, 
not  always  as  deeply  as  might  be  desired,  in¬ 
to  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In 
the  broad  scope  of  her  field,  Mrs.  Steiner 
moves  from  Park  Avenue  penthouse  to  slums, 
and  from  slums  to  courtrooms  and  detention 
homes  where  young  offenders  find  themselves. 
Mrs.  Steiner  urges  a  radical  change  in  court 
procedures,  and  she  avers  that  judges  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  courts  have  been  exercising  too  much 
power.  She  believes  that  a  court  composed 
of  common  people  who  know  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  the  home  conditions  of  the  child 
defendant  could  more  justly  and  wisely  reach 
decisions.  Throughout  the  book  Mrs.  Steiner 
presents  illustrations  from  her  own  experience 
and  practice. — ^W.  P.  S. 


Education  and  the  State.  Edited  by 
Frederick  C.  Gruber.  Philadelphia.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1960.  $2.75. 

This  volume  contains  the  four  addresses 
of  the  1959  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  Lecture 
Series  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Dr.  Erward  W.  Brice  examines  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  school  systems  in  the  world’s  newest 
democracies.  Dr.  Roy  F.  Nichols  explores  the 
problem  of  offering  general  education  for  all 
while  improving  education  for  leadership.  Dr. 
William  C.  Kvaraceus  discusses  the  problem 
of  educating  those  who  deviate  from  the  ac¬ 
cepted  social  patterns,  while  Dr.  James  E. 
Russell  holds  that  education  for  citizenship 
is  as  important  as  education  in  the  three  R’s. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Gruber  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  edited  the  lectures  and  wrote 
the  preface.  The  four  contributors  have  add¬ 
ed  significantly  to  this  fourth  memorial  vol¬ 
ume  in  honor  of  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  the 
first  Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1895  to  1905. 

— Franklin  Parker 


Reading  and  Science: 

A  Symbiotic  Relationship 

MICHAEL  J.  ROMANO 
Principal,  Public  School  44 
Staten  Island,  New  York 


Science  learnings  have  their  roots  in 
science  experiences.  Anything  we  do  in 
reading  to  foster  scientific  knowledge 
must  be  founded  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple: 

Reading  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  experiences  or  experiments, 
but  as  an  extension  and  reinforcement 
of  the  science  experiences  themselves. 

The  nature  of  learning  is  such  that 
experiences  lead  to  concepts.  The  more 
real,  vivid,  and  meaningful  are  the  ex¬ 
periences  thrust  upon  children,  the 
more  lucid,  vital,  and  meaningful  will 
be  the  concept  when  encountered  on 
the  printed  page. 

Readings  in  science,  if  motivated  by 
experiences  and  experiments,  will  en¬ 
large,  extend,  and  illuminate  the  ex¬ 
periences.  For  example,  children  who 
perform  experiments,  blowing  up  bal¬ 
loons  and  releasing  them,  gain  an  idea 
of  "thrust”  as  utilized  in  rockets  and  jet 
planes. 

Simple  experiments  dealing  with  con¬ 
verting  steam  to  water;  observing  the 
movements  of  pedals  and  wheels  of  a 
bicycle;  spinning  tops  manually  and 
with  spring  winders;  suspending  ping 
pong  balls  in  the  air  by  blowing  through 
a  tube,  lead  to  concepts,  illuminated  by 
subsequent  reading,  of  the  hydrologic 
cycle,  the  magnification  of  speed,  New¬ 
ton’s  second  law  of  motion,  and  Ber¬ 
noulli’s  pressure  principle. 


Reading  Inspires  Research 

Reading  is  a  research  tool  embroid¬ 
ered  deftly  into  the  subject  of  science. 
The  teacher  leads  the  children  to  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  tell  them  more  about 
a  specific  topic. 

I  have  seen  youngsters  enthralled  by 
reading  the  life  of  Louis  Pasteur,  who, 
partially  paralyzed  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  life,  concluded  all  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  Marie,  “a  toi  et  d  la 
Science  pour  la  vie."* 

Since  pupils’  listening  comprehen¬ 
sion  exceeds  their  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion,  teachers  can  read  to  the  class  se¬ 
lections  specifically  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  pupils’  interest  in  scientific  areas. 

I  have  seen  excellent  teachers  lead 
their  youngsters  to  science  literature 
by  whetting  pupils’  appetites  through 
teachers’  reading  of  the  literature  of 
Raymond  Ditmars,  Jean  Fabre,  Roy  C. 
Andrews,  and  William  Beebe. 

Studies  reveal  that  90  per  cent  of 
our  students’  future  reading  involves 
the  reading  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  This,  truly,  is  a  source,  which 
we,  as  teachers  in  all  content  fields,  have 
not  adequately  "tapped.” 

By  bringing  children’s  newspapers, 
science  news  clippings,  and  science 
magazines  to  our  classrooms  we  can  take 
gigantic  strides  toward  stimulating  our 
pupils’  interest  in  scientific  fields. 
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Aviation  and  Mr.  Wizard 

An  interesting  technique  to  improve 
reading  by  capitalizing  on  pupils’  inter¬ 
est  in  aviation  was  conducted  recently 
in  the  Summer  Reading  School  of  Staten 
Island.  Children  worked  with  plastic 
model  construction  sets. 

The  retarded  readers  opened  the  con¬ 
tainers,  inventoried  the  parts,  checked 
part  names  through  diagrams  and  pic¬ 
tures,  used  dictionaries  to  learn  more 
about  parts  named  and  to  discover 
meanings  of  words  as  used  in  context. 

They  analyzed  directions  for  assem- 
bUng,  completed  models,  demonstrated 
models  to  other  children,  and  explained 
their  understanding  of  the  directions 
they  had  to  follow. 

At  Public  School  44,  Staten  Island, 
we  have  for  the  past  three  years  stimu¬ 
lated  children’s  interest  in  science  by 
using  “Mr.  Wizard’s  Experiments  in 
Science.’’  This  monthly  newspaper  pro¬ 
vides  myriad  experiments  on  such  fasci¬ 
nating  topics  as  earth  satellites,  jets  and 
rockets,  static  electricity,  magnetism, 
plants,  light,  optics,  and  air. 

In  addition,  children  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  watch  Mr.  Wizard’s  television 
program.  The  multifaceted  approach  of 
their  own  classroom  experimentation; 
the  scientific  reading  and  discussion  fol¬ 
lowing  the  experimentation;  and  the 
visual  and  oral  experiences  provided  by 
the  TV  program — all  spotlighted  and 
enhanced  new  scientific  principles. 

In  this  school-wide  activity,  children 
read  directions,  interpreted  charts,  pic¬ 
tures  and  diagrams,  performed  experi¬ 
ments,  developed  scientific  vocabularies, 
read  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  acquired 
comprehension  skills. 

Furthermore,  they  learned  about 
great  men  of  science,  developed  a  sense 


of  reading  rate  for  science  materials, 
noted  specific  details,  gained  an  under¬ 
standing  of  basic  science  concepts,  and 
extended  their  reading  to  other  science 
reading  materials. 

Constructing  a  Science  Vocabulary 

After  we  have  subjected  children  to 
concrete  experiences  and  have  devel¬ 
oped  in  them  scientific  concepts,  we 
should  make  provisions  for  the  pupils’ 
recording  of  the  symbols  for  which  the 
concept  stands. 

This  is  a  basic  consideration  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  development  of  future, 
more  mature  levels  of  comprehension 
in  the  area  of  science.  We  know  that 
the  more  concepts  one  brings  to  the 
printed  page,  the  more  meaningful  will 
be  one’s  understanding. 

In  this  light,  therefore,  it  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  that  we  try  to 
develop  science  vocabularies. 

Good  vocabulary’  notebooks  developed 
through  students’  reading;  daily  reports 
on  new  words  unearthed  by  fellow  stu¬ 
dents;  and  systematic  instruction  by  the 
reading  and  science  teachers  —  these 
can  be  powerful  instruments  in  rocket¬ 
ing  reading  comprehension. 

The  systematic  development  of  a 
science  vocabulary  can  be  effected  by 
the  teacher  through  adroit  planning. 

By  scrutinizing  science  courses  of 
study,  science  texts,  and  science  period¬ 
icals,  the  teacher  can  plan  intelligently 
for  experiences  in  science  to  clarify  and 
sharpen  meanings  before  the  children’s 
exposure  to  the  word  in  reading. 

The  Unit  Generates  Learnings 

Units  of  work  are  enriched  by  read¬ 
ings  in  the  content  fields.  Such  readings 
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provide  the  children  with  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  which  illuminate  aspects  of 
the  unit  being  explored  by  the  class. 

Social-studies  units  integrate  beauti¬ 
fully  with  science.  For  example,  a  unit 
on  Transportation  could  lead  fruitfully 
to  experiences,  experiments,  and  re¬ 
search  on  "How  Our  Machines  Work,” 
or  “Inventions  and  Transportation.” 

Children  could  extend  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  this  area  by  reading  biographies 
of  such  scientific  luminaries  as  Watt, 
Westinghouse,  Ford,  and  the  Wright 
brothers. 

Similarly,  a  unit  on  Communication 
might  lead  to  the  construction  of  simple 
telephones  with  tin  cans  and  strings;  to 
the  assembling  of  a  doorbell  circuit  with 
dry  cells  and  a  push-button  switch;  and 
to  many  other  basic  electrical  experi¬ 
ments.  Such  a  unit  might  also  lead  to 
the  reading  of  biographies  of  Bell, 
Morse,  Marconi,  and  De  Forest. 

Capitalizing  on  the  intense  interest 
of  youngsters  in  the  astounding  scien¬ 
tific  events  of  our  times,  teachers  of 
reading  can  weave  into  both  of  the 
aforementioned  units  the  incredible  sci¬ 
ence  fiction  of  Jules  Verne. 

The  current  adaptions  enable  young¬ 
sters  with  fifth-grade  reading  ability  to 
thrill  to  the  adventures  of  Captain 
Nemo,  President  Barbicane,  and  Phine- 
as  Fogg. 

Heightened  motivation  is  generated 
by  the  teacher  who  tells  the  youngsters 
of  the  extraordinary  prognostications  of 
Jules  Verne.  Written  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  Verne’s  stories  dealt  with 
submarines  which  cruised  underwater 
indefinitely,  periscopes,  helicopters, 
rockets,  long-range  cannons,  television, 
searchlights,  hydroplanes,  dirigibles, 
talking  motion  pictures,  seaweed  food 
products,  and  electric  bullets. 


Stretch  Children's  Imagination 

Teachers  can  stimulate,  provoke,  and 
promote  interest  in  science  by  providing 
children  with  fascinating,  vicarious  ex¬ 
periences  in  reading.  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  children  only  those  experiences 
which  are  within  the  scope  of  their  own 
lives.  We  must  broaden,  extend,  and 
stretch  their  imaginations  to  the  myriad 
captivating  areas  of  science. 

Through  reading,  for  example,  chil¬ 
dren  can  learn  that  the  basilisk  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  a  lizard,  runs 
like  a  man  in  an  upright  position,  and 
also  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  water; 
that  the  sea  cucumber,  when  attacked, 
expels  its  stomach,  as  food  to  the  en¬ 
emy,  escapes,  and  then  grows  another 
stomach;  that  the  electric  ray  fish  has 
organs  which  generate  electricity  with 
which  it  shocks  and  stuns  its  enemies. 

Readings  in  nonscientific  areas  also 
contribute  immeasurably  to  fostering 
scientific  attitudes.  Through  such  read¬ 
ing,  we  can  help  youngsters  discover  a 
scientific  approach  to  learning  by  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  unearth  facts  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  materi¬ 
als  read,  to  follow  directions,  to  draw 
conclusions,  and  to  vary  the  rate  of 
their  reading  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  material. 

Furthermore,  they  learn  to  read  for  a 
specific  purpose;  to  distinguish  between 
fact  and  opinion;  to  discover  specific 
details;  to  develop  attitudes  of  critical 
thinking;  to  generalize  from  a  series  of 
specifics;  and  to  understand  themselves 
in  relation  to  the  world  in  which  they 
live. 

Science,  therefore,  is  not  only  con¬ 
tent,  but  also  a  method  of  learning 
which  can  redound  to  the  benefit  of  pu¬ 
pils  in  all  curriculum  areas. 
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Scientific  Process  Reversed 

Sometimes,  through  reading,  children 
reverse  the  process  of  the  scientific 
method  with  excellent  results. 

Sometimes,  in  reading,  a  pupil  notes 
a  statement  of  a  principle,  a  law,  a  gen- 
erahzation,  a  conclusion. 

For  example,  a  pupil  reads :  "W'hen  a 
light  passes  through  a  glass  prism,  the 
light  is  separated  into  its  constituent 
colors.” 

The  child  holds  a  glass  prism  in  the 
sunlight  and  sees  the  colors  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  ranging  from  red  to  violet. 

In  this  case,  reading  has  served  as  a 
springboard  for  the  science  experiences. 
Discovery  of  a  concept  has  led  to  scien¬ 
tific  exjierimentation. 


In  such  reversals  of  the  scientific 
process,  reading  has  served  as  a  catalytic 
agent  for  scientific  experimentation  and 
for  learning. 

A  Symbiotic  Relationship 

The  relationship  between  reading 
and  science  is  analogous  to  the  sym¬ 
biotic  relationship  of  the  oyster  crab 
and  the  oyster,  of  the  hermit  crab  and 
hydroids  attached  to  its  shell,  living 
together  in  intimate,  beneficial  union. 

As  we  have  noted,  reading  and  sci¬ 
ence  at  times  can  act  catalytically  on 
each  other,  one  subject  spurring  study 
in  the  other.  At  other  times,  under  the 
aegis  of  a  skillful  teacher,  they  can  co¬ 
alesce  in  an  effective  symbiotic  union. 
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Remedial  Reading  Pays  in 

Junior  High  School 

RUTH  C.  PENTY 

Division  of  Instruction,  Battle  Creek  Public  Schools 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

TThe  value  of  reading  as  a  communi-  from  English  and/or  social-studies  class- 
cation  skill  is  recognized  by  junior-high  es,  as  disappointment  was  frequently  ex- 
school  boys  and  girls,  as  they  have  dis-  pressed  when  elective  classes  were 
covered  that  reading  is  necessary  in  missed. 

connection  with  ever>'  subject  which  To  the  extent  possible,  students  were 
they  take.  grouped  by  reading  grade  level,  although 

The  growing  desire  of  adolescents  to  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  to  this  ar- 
be  like  other  young  people  their  own  rangement  completely.  In  one  of  the 
age  also  stimulates  these  early  teen-age  two  junior  high  schools  used  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  want  to  learn  to  read  study,  it  was  possible  for  students  to 
as  well  as  their  classmates.  The  teaching  remain  in  the  special  reading  groups  for 
of  reading  at  the  junior-high  level,  a  year  or  more,  if  necessary.  Because  of 
therefore,  can  bring  rich  returns  since  the  pressure  of  numbers,  only  twelve 
most  students  who  are  having  trouble  weeks’  help  was  permitted  many  stu- 
with  reading  are  eager  to  receive  help,  dents  in  the  second  school. 

Selection  of  Students  Diagnosis  of  Difficulties 

The  318  seventh-,  eighth-,  and  Considerable  time  was  spent  in  deter- 
ninth-grade  students  selected  for  help  mining  the  students’  reading  difficulties 
and  study  in  the  Battle  Creek  schools  when  they  entered  the  program.  Teach- 
during  a  two-and-a-half-year  period  ers  were  interviewed  and  cumulative 
were  reading  two  or  more  years  below  records  were  studied.  Silent  and  oral 
their  mental  age;  therefore,  they  were  reading  tests  were  administered, 
deemed  to  have  potential  for  growth  in  Attitudes  of  students  toward  reading, 
reading.  Most  of  the  children  selected  toward  themselves,  and  toward  their 
were  also  reading  two  or  more  years  be-  families,  teachers,  and  classmates  were 
low  their  grade  level.  For  the  most  part,  probed.  In  several  instances,  parents 
the  students  were  of  average,  or  only  were  interviewed  when  emotional  difl&- 
slightly  below-average,  intelligence.  A  culties  were  suspected, 
few  had  mental  ages  in  the  above-aver-  A  tentative  diagnosis  also  was  made, 
age  and  superior  ranges.  through  oral  and  visual  memory  tasks 

Work  was  done  in  groups  of  six  stu-  and  kinesthetic  tests,  of  the  methods 
dents,  for  an  hour  period,  two  days  a  through  which  individual  boys  and  girls 
week.  Most  of  the  students  were  excused  could  best  make  progress  in  reading  if 
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their  word-attack  skills  were  extremely 
limited. 

A  diagnostic  chart  was  then  prepared 
for  each  student,  after  which  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  with  him  to  talk  over 
his  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  needs. 

Teaching  Methods 

Time  was  devoted  to  strengthening 
the  students’  purposes  in  working  to 
improve  their  reading  skills  and  in  bol¬ 
stering  their  self-confidence.  Group  dis¬ 
cussions  and  individual  conferences 
were  held  in  this  connection.  Films, 
which  emphasized  that  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  could  be  overcome,  were  shown. 

Although  students  were  scheduled  for 
special  help  in  groups  of  six,  much  of 
the  help  given  to  them  was  individual. 
Various  teaching  methods  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  attempt  to  reach  each  child 
through  the  method  by  which  he  could 
learn  best.  Visual,  auditory,  kinesthetic, 
and  factual  methods  were  tried  alone 
and  in  various  combinations. 

For  some  children,  who  needed  to 
develop  a  basic  reading  vocabulary  and 
who  seemed,  on  the  basis  of  tests,  to 
have  greater  possibilities  of  learning 
through  the  visual  approach,  the  New 
Castle  visual  method  was  used. 

The  steps  of  this  procedure  are  as 
follows:  CO  projecting  a  16  mm.  slide 
upon  a  screen;  (2)  labeling  the  objects 
in  the  picture  in  manuscript  writing; 
(3)  associating  the  words  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  they  stand;  (4)  remov¬ 
ing  the  picture;  C5)  reading  the  words 
in  position;  (6)  transferring  the  words 
to  a  list;  (7)  making  use  of  the  words 
in  a  short  experience  story;  (8)  study¬ 
ing  the  connecting  words;  (9)  reading 
the  story  in  unison;  CIO)  reading  the 
story  individuaUy. 


Studying  words  removed  from  con¬ 
text  and  anticipated  as  those  which 
would  cause  trouble  was,  of  course,  an¬ 
other  of  the  visual  methods  used.  As¬ 
sisting  devices  included  word  cards, 
turn  wheels,  and  word  games. 

Phonic  helps  aimed  at  understand¬ 
ing,  mastering,  and  applying  principles 
were  given  to  those  students  who  had 
high  auditory  retention.  Learning  of 
consonant,  long  and  short  vowel,  di¬ 
graph  and  diphthong  sounds;  under¬ 
standing  how  to  blend  consonants;  and 
knowing  how  to  divide  words  into  syl¬ 
lables — all  gave  these  students  some  of 
the  skills  which  they  needed. 

Each  day  there  was  application  of  the 
principles  learned  to  printed  material 
found  in  experience  stories,  in  the 
child’s  "reading”  book,  or  in  a  book  used 
in  connection  with  some  subject. 

Children  who  appeared  to  learn  bet¬ 
ter  through  their  muscles  than  through 
their  eyes  or  ears  were  encouraged  to 
apply  kinesthetic  and  tactual  procedures 
to  assist  with  the  development  of  a  bas¬ 
ic  reading  vocabulary. 

An  effective  method  was  the  Femald 
or  V.A.K.T.  Method,  by  which  the 
child  traced  with  his  index  finger  a  word 
which  had  been  written  large  on  a  tag- 
board  or  paper,  first  pronouncing  and 
then  spelling  it.  When  he  had  mastered 
the  pronunciation  and  spelling,  he  wrote 
the  word  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  tag- 
board  or  paper. 

The  words  learned  through  this 
method  by  students  in  the  special  groups 
were  frequently  those  which  they  had 
themselves  dictated  in  short  experience 
stories.  In  turn,  the  students  were  asked 
to  write  the  stories  themselves  from  dic¬ 
tation  by  the  teacher  after  they  had 
mastered  the  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  the  words. 
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Comprehension  and  Speed 

Although  a  number  of  students 
scheduled  for  special  help  had  need  to 
develop  word-attack  skills,  many  of 
them  could  pronounce  words,  but  re¬ 
quired  help  in  understanding  what  they 
read,  in  organizing  the  material  read, 
or  in  retaining  the  ideas  which  they 
gained  from  reading.  Some  were  very 
slow  readers,  who  read  all  types  of 
material  in  the  same  slow  painstaking 
manner. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  provide  these 
boys  and  girls  with  techniques  to  im¬ 
prove  the  specific  reading  skill  in  which 
they  were  deficient,  rather  than  to  as¬ 
sign  more  material  to  be  read  and  then 
to  test  them  on  it. 

These  students  were  helped  to  select 
main  ideas  and  important  details  and 
to  organize  them  through  answering 
questions,  taking  notes,  or  outlining. 
Use  of  headings  and  topic  sentences 
was  explained  to  the  better  readers. 

In  addition,  application  was  made  of 
The  SQ3R  Method  involving  the  follow¬ 
ing  steps:  (1)  Surveying  the  material 
to  be  read;  (2)  changing  headings  into 
Questions  and  recording  these  on  a  card; 
C3)  Reading  to  find  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions;  (4)  Reciting-Answering  questions 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card;  and  (5) 
Reviewing-Testing  to  determine  if  ques¬ 
tions  could  be  answered. 

Practice  was  given  in  reading  various 
types  of  content  to  point  out  that  read¬ 
ing  speed  is  regulated  by  the  kind  of 
material  read.  Establishing  a  purpose 
for  reading,  skimming  for  topic  sen¬ 
tences,  and  timing  were  among  the 
techniques  used  to  improve  speed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  necessity  for  increasing  speed 
of  comprehension,  rather  than  merely 
increasing  speed  of  reading  words,  was 


stressed  with  these  young  people  who 
needed  to  break  slow  reading  habits. 

Library  reading  was  encouraged  as 
soon  as  boys  and  girls  had  established 
independent  reading  skills.  Help  was 
given  in  the  selection  of  books  on  their 
interest  and  reading  levels. 

Teachers  were  furnished  with  in¬ 
formation  based  upon  reading  tests  and 
other  diagnostic  devices;  with  help  in 
selecting  suitable  reading  materials  for 
use  in  the  classroom;  and  with  consulta¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  methodology.  Some 
demonstration  work  was  done  to  further 
assist  them  in  this  respect. 

Materials  Used 

A  book  of  high-interest  value  on  the 
reading  level  of  the  individual  child 
was  selected  by  teacher  and  pupil  as 
soon  as  possible.  However,  some  boys 
and  girls  seemed  to  make  better  prog¬ 
ress  initially  through  learning  to  read 
very  short  experience  stories  which  had 
meaning  for  them.  There  were  some 
who  progressed  rapidly  through  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  short  exercises  or  stories 
from  practice  readers,  which  were  less 
threatening  to  them  than  even  thin 
books. 

The  better  readers  read  selected 
stories  from  basic  readers,  library  books, 
and  chapters  from  their  own  social- 
studies,  science,  and  literature  books. 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 

Standardized  tests  provided  an  objec¬ 
tive  measure  of  reading  growth.  Since 
some  students  were  permitted  to  receive 
help  for  only  twelve  weeks,  retesting 
was  done  at  twelve-week  intervals. 

The  range  of  gain,  in  years  and 
months  of  reading  ability,  made  in 
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twelve  weeks  by  all  318  students  en-  twelve  weeks  was  as  follows:  vocabu- 
roUed  in  the  program  in  the  two-and-a-  lary,  .8;  comprehension,  1.2;  total  1.0. 
half-year  period,  was  as  follows:  vo-  These  data  point  to  the  junior-high- 
cabulary,  .0  to  4.6;  comprehension,  .0  school  period  as  one  in  which  boys  and 
to  4.0;  total,  .0  to  4.3.  girls  can  make  very  good  gains  in  read¬ 
only  29  students  out  of  the  total  ing  abilitj'  if  individual  needs  are  diag- 

number  of  318  made  no  gains  in  a  nosed  and  if  methods  and  materials  are 

twelve-week  period.  Only  two  of  these  provided  to  meet  these  needs, 

students  made  no  progress  when  permit-  Despite  the  fact  that  gains  in  reading 
ted  to  remain  in  the  program  for  two  can  be  made  by  boys  and  girls  at  the 

such  periods.  These  were  boys  who  had  junior-high  level,  the  writer  is  of  the 

deep-seated  emotional  problems.  opinion  that  special  reading  help  to  stu- 

The  average  gain,  in  years  and  dents  who  are  not  reading  on  levels  corn- 

months  of  reading  ability,  of  the  72  mensurate  with  their  potential  should 

students  enrolled  in  the  program  each  start  at  the  fourth-grade  level. 
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E  who  train  teachers  determine  to 
a  great  extent  just  what  the  teaching  of 
reading  is  and  will  be  in  our  schools. 
The  teaching  of  reading  can  never  be 
any  better  than  the  competency  of  the 
individual  teachers  who  do  the  teaching. 

Improved  materials  of  instruction  and 
more  ingenious  grouping  or  ungrouping 
of  children  will  not  in  themselves  teach 
children  how  to  read.  These  factors  will 
only  enable  adequately  prepared  teach¬ 
ers  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
more  easily  and  effectively.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  teachers  are  prepared  to 
teach  the  complex  process  of  reading 
will  children  be  taught  to  read  success¬ 
fully. 

Let  us  examine  the  preparation  of 
reading  teachers  via  the  avenue  of  read¬ 
ing  courses  offered  in  teacher-training 
institutions. 

Quantity  of  Courses  Offered 

While  exact  statistics  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  my  own  experience  and  perusal  of 
college  catalogs  indicate  that  many  el¬ 
ementary  reading  teachers  do  not  have 
adeif]uate  training.  High-school  teachers 
are  even  less  well  trained.  Research  at 
Syracuse  University^  indicates  that 
about  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  elemen¬ 


tary  teachers  and  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  high-school  teachers  are  aware  of 
deficiencies  in  their  training.  Many  of 
them  have  had  only  one  brief  course  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.  Others  have  had 
only  a  generalized  course  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts.  A  few  have  had  no  prepara¬ 
tion  whatever. 

There  are  too  few  cases  where  more 
than  one  course  in  reading  or  language 
arts  has  been  included  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  training  of  regular  classroom 
teachers.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  any 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  read  can 
teach  reading.  No  one  expects  an  auto¬ 
mobile  driver  to  be  an  expert  repairman. 
Special  training  and  technical  “know¬ 
how”  are  required  for  the  teacher  as  well 
as  the  mechanic. 

That  teachers  feel  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  is  evident  from  the  numbers  of 
reading  courses  that  in-service  teachers 
take  at  the  graduate  level.  These  teach¬ 
ers  do  not  necessarily  intend  to  become 
reading  specialists.  They  simply  want 
to  do  a  better  job  of  teaching  reading  in 
their  present  classrooms.  Thus  the  first 
responsibility  of  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  is  to  provide  sufficient  numbers 
of  courses  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  curriculum  for  all  teachers. 


1.  Elinor  Barnes,  "A  Survey  of  Reported  Practices  Currently  Used  by  Intermediate 
Grade  Teachers  in  New  York  State  in  Reading  Instruction”  (Doctoral  dissertation,  Syracuse 
University,  1955). 
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Content  of  Courses  Offered 

In  addition  to  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  courses  in  the  area  of  read¬ 
ing,  we  must  consider  the  quality  of  the 
courses.  Thin,  shallow,  and  superficial 
content  frequently  hides  behind  the 
long,  complicated,  and  impressive  course 
titles  listed  in  college  catalogs.  Such 
courses  are  of  little  comfort  or  help  to  a 
teacher  confronted  with  the  task  of  tea¬ 
ching  reading  to  a  large  class  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  vary  in  ability  and  in  levels 
of  achievement. 

In  order  to  do  an  effective  job  of  tea¬ 
ching,  a  teacher  must  know  what  she  is 
teaching.  If  she  does  not,  her  teaching 
will  be  haphazard  at  best.  Frequently 
reading  courses  offered  to  teachers,  in¬ 
stead  of  acquainting  them  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  deal  with  reading  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  rather  than  with  the  innumer¬ 
able  skills  that  make  up  the  reading 
process. 

The  content  or  subject  matter  of  so¬ 
cial  studies  and  science  deals  with  areas 
of  factual  information  and  recorded 
knowledge.  The  subject  matter  of  col¬ 
lege  reading  courses  deals  with  such 
matters  as  sounds,  letters,  auditory  and 
visual  discrimination,  directional  habits, 
word  recognition,  literal  implied  mean¬ 
ings,  evaluation  of  ideas,  previewing, 
and  skimming.  These  things  too  fre¬ 
quently  are  merely  alluded  to,  not 
taught,  in  reading  courses. 

Since  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
teach  something  one  does  not  know,  tea¬ 
chers,  after  completing  these  courses, 
are  still  unable  to  teach  reading.  They 
have  been  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  teaching  phonics,  but  they  have  not 
been  taught  the  elements  of  phonics. 
They  have  been  exhorted  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  teaching  various  techniques 


of  word  recognition,  but  these  tech¬ 
niques  have  not  been  taught  to  them. 
They  have  learned  about  the  need  for 
teaching  critical  reading,  but  frequently 
they  have  not  been  taught  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  critical  reading  nor  are  they 
themselves  able  to  read  critically. 

Pretesting  my  own  classes  of  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate  students  con¬ 
cerning  the  skills  and  understandings 
involved  in  reading  has  revealed  very 
little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  the  extent  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  reading  process.  In  other  words, 
teachers  who  have  had  experience  tea¬ 
ching  reading  do  not  necessarily  know 
any  more  about  the  reading  process 
than  college  students  who  have  had  nei¬ 
ther  any  courses  in  reading  nor  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  it. 

Analysis  of  their  test  responses  shows 
that  classroom  teachers  frequently  do 
not  know  such  basic  things  about  the 
reading  process  as  the  functions  of  con¬ 
sonant  and  vowel  elements  in  spoken 
and  printed  words,  the  specific  elements 
of  phonetic  and  structural  analysis,  the 
principles  of  syllabication  and  accentua¬ 
tion,  and  the  interpretation  of  phonetic- 
keys  in  dictionaries.  Nor  can  they  deter¬ 
mine  meanings  for  wqrds  in  various 
contextual  settings,  interpret  meaning 
from  context,  or  preview  and  organize 
ideas. 

These  are  the  “building  materials,” 
the  subject  matter  of  reading.  Stories 
and  books  are  only  the  vehicles  for  tea¬ 
ching  such  things.  The  words  and  ideas 
of  any  particular  story  in  a  “reading 
book”  are  only  secondary  to  the  skills, 
habits,  attitudes,  and  understandings 
which  they  have  been  designed  to  de¬ 
velop.  They  are  merely  situations  for 
the  application  of  the  skills  of  reading. 

The  series  of  basal  readers  popularly 
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used  in  classrooms  for  teaching  reading 
are  all  built  around  carefully  planned 
programs,  incorporating  all  the  skills 
necessary  for  efficient  reading  and  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  most  desirable  sequence. 
Unless  the  teacher  herself  knows  these 
skills  and  makes  a  deliberate  effort  to 
teach  them,  the  use  of  even  the  most 
carefully  prepared  and  graded  series  of 
readers  may  deteriorate  into  mere  word¬ 
calling  and  word-telling  sessions. 

Telling  children  words  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  teaching  them  to  read.  At 
the  completion  of  the  series,  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  have  memorized  some  words 
and  enjoyed  some  stories — but  they 
may  not  have  learned  to  read.  However, 
without  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
skills  involved  in  the  reading  process, 
teachers  have  no  alternative  but  to  tell 
children  words — even  though  telling 
them  words  is  depriving  them  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  to  read. 

Teacher-training  institutions,  by  in¬ 
corporating  these  kinds  of  learnings  in 
the  reading  courses  they  offer,  can  do 
much  to  help  overcome  existing  reading 
problems  and  to  prevent  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  reading  problems. 

Just  as  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  does  not  approve  any  physician 
who  does  not  have  a  fundamental  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and 
nervous  system  of  the  human  body  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  specific  area  of  special 
ization,  people  should  not  be  permitted 
to  go  into  teaching  who  do  not  know  the 
comparable  elements  of  their  profession, 
whether  tthey  plan  to  teach  first  grade 
or  high-school  social  studies. 

Sequence  of  Courses 

The  sequential  scheduling  of  reading 
courses  is  another  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 


lem.  At  the  present  time,  prerequisites 
are  neither  indicated  nor  regarded.  Ad¬ 
vanced  courses  build  upon  knowledge  of 
basic  fundamentals  —  a  knowledge 
which  is  assumed,  but  frequently  lack¬ 
ing.  These  courses  deal  with  historical 
ebb  and  flow  of  reading  methods  which 
emphasize  different  elements  of  the 
reading  process.  Before  the  students 
know  what  reading  is  or  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  developmental  reading  pro¬ 
gram,  these  courses  discuss  specialized 
techniques  for  teaching  particular  as¬ 
pects  of  reading,  and  suggest  corrective 
and  remedial  procedures. 

At  best,  confusion  and  bmited  learn¬ 
ing  result  from  such  practice.  Students 
flounder  through  these  courses  getting 
little  meaning  from  them.  With  vague, 
confused,  and  partial  understandings, 
they  have  little  respect  for  the  teaching 
of  reading  or  for  the  courses  designed 
to  prepare  them  to  do  so.  Not  until  they 
attempt  to  teach  reading  to  a  class  of 
children  do  they  realize  that  they 
haven’t  learned  how. 

A  specific  example  of  this  situation 
is  the  scheduling  of  remedial  reading 
courses.  Until  students  know  all  the 
fundamental  components  of  reading  and 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  se¬ 
quence  of  the  developmental  reading 
program,  little  can  be  gained  from 
courses  in  the  methods  of  remedial 
reading.  Yet  semester  after  semester,  the 
first  reading  course  that  many  students 
take  is  one  in  remedial  reading. 

In-Service  Courses 

The  lack  of  articulation  between  tea¬ 
cher-training  institutions  and  element¬ 
ary-school  classrooms  often  results  in  a 
minimal  application  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  reading  courses.  Arrange- 
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ments  for  in-service  courses  and  for  the 
supervision  of  reading  programs  within 
specific  schools  and  communities  is 
highly  desirable. 

VV^orking  on  a  practical  level  with  the 
actual  problems  that  teachers  daily  en¬ 
counter  in  their  classrooms  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  than  a  theoretically 
structured  impersonal  course  offered  on 
a  college  campus.  Course  credit  might 
even  be  given  to  the  teachers  involved 
in  such  co-operative  projects.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  working  on  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  real  classrooms  would  flow 
in  both  directions,  for  teachers  of  teach¬ 
ers  must  guard  at  all  times  against  los¬ 
ing  touch  with  children  and  classrooms 
if  they  expect  to  be  helpful  to  teachers. 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

Since  teacher-training  institutions 
are  responsible  for  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers,  they  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
way  that  reading  is  taught  in  the 
schools.  They  might  increase  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  discharge  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  more  thoroughly  by  offering 
greater  numbers  of  courses,  by  teaching 
the  fundamentals  of  the  reading  pro¬ 
cess,  by  arranging  their  course  offerings 
intelligently,  and  by  providing  super¬ 
visory,  in-service  reading  courses.  Until 
these  improvements  are  made  in  teach¬ 
er-training  institutions,  little  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  expected  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  schools. 
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Individualized  Reading — The 
Scoreboard  on  Control  Studies 

IRENE  VV.  VITE 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Brooklyn  College 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Pour  runs  and  three  errors.”  This  is 
the  way  the  scoreboard  would  read  com¬ 
paring  test  results  of  significant  studies 
on  two  controversial  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  reading,  with  Individualized 
Reading  as  the  experimental  group  and 
Ability  Grouping  as  the  control  group. 
Reading-achievement  test  results  and 
control  studies  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  determine  the  nuances  in  each  ap¬ 
proach,  but  they  do  present  objective 
evidence  which  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered. 

All  studies  found  in  the  professional 
literature  have  been  critically  evaluated, 
but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
them  all  in  this  article.  Only  studies 
bearing  conclusive  evidence  have  been 
included  here. 

Some  of  the  studies  summarized  in 
this  article  favor  individualized  reading, 
and  some  show  negative  results.  Each 
study  is  listed  under  the  name  of  the 
researcher  who  conducted  the  study. 
Each  summary  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
( 1 )  a  brief  description  of  the  study  it¬ 
self,  and  (2)  a  resume  of  the  results  of 
the  study.  Additional  comments  have 
been  supplied  by  the  present  writer. 

Positive  Results 

Acinapuro,  Philip  Joseph  ' 
The  Study.  Three  experimental  and 
three  control  classes  in  grades  four. 


five,  and  six,  in  Farmingdale,  New 
York,  were  compared  over  a  ten- 
month  period  on  the  basis  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  interest,  and  attitude.  Chil¬ 
dren  were  matched  in  grade,  age,  in¬ 
telligence,  numbers,  sex,  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  level,  and  instructional  read¬ 
ing  pattern.  Teachers  were  matched 
as  to  minimum  points  of  graduate 
credit  above  the  bachelors  degree, 
two  years  of  experience  with  the 
grade  they  were  to  teach,  general 
educational  philosophy,  willingness 
to  enter  the  study,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  assignment  as  to 
control  or  experimental  group. 

The  Results.  There  were  statistically 
significant  differences  favoring  the 
experimental  group  in  (1)  silent 
reading  achievement;  (2)  total  oral 
reading  achievement;  and  (3)  evi¬ 
dence  showing  superiority  for  either 
group  in  vocabulary  development  or 
in  positive  attitudes  toward  reading. 
This  is  an  important  study  because  of 
its  many  controls,  the  number  of  control 
groups  involved,  the  length  of  time,  and 
the  inclusion  of  the  Attitude  Inventory. 
There  is  still  a  need,  however,  for  better 
ways  of  measuring  attitudes  and  other 
subtleties  of  the  two  approaches  which 
seem  to  defy  accurate  measurement. 
Cyrog,  Frances 

The  Study.  This  is  an  action-research 
study  by  the  changing  staff  of  a  seven- 
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teacher  school  and  its  principal.  Data 
are  recorded  for  children  in  two  pri- 
marj'  classes  over  a  three-year  period 
and  for  children  in  three  intermedi¬ 
ate  classes  for  two  years. 

Controls  included  (1)  class  size; 
(2)  reading  records  of  children  from 
previous  classes  when  taught  under 
a  systematic  reading  program;  (3) 
willingness  of  teachers  to  enter  the 
program;  (4)  individualized  reading 
as  basic  program  for  each  class  dur¬ 
ing  study;  (5)  newmess  of  teachers  to 
individualized  reading  program,  with 
provisions  for  their  becoming  know¬ 
ledgeable  before  starting  the  program. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ( 1 )  use 
the  same  standards  of  instruction  as 
previously,  (2)  put  the  same  empha- 
.  sis  on  reading,  and  (3)  give  the 
same  measure  of  assistance  to  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  Results.  The  results  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  “Only  a  few  pupils  were 
reading  more  than  a  year  below  grade 
level;  many  were  reading  more  than 
a  year  above  at  every  level.”  (2) 
"There  was  a  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  mental  maturity’  and  reading 
achievement,  with  a  large  enough 
per  cent  of  children  reading  above 
mental  age  placement  to  seem  signifi¬ 
cant.”  (3)  “Little  difference  existed 
between  the  pupil’s  comprehension 
and  vocabulary  development.” 

Conclusions :  “Individualized  read¬ 
ing  can  be  successfully  used  in  the 
first  grade.”  "When  individualized 
reading  is  used  as  the  basic  reading 
method  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  better  than  average  results  are 
procured  as  to  test  scores.” 

The  action-research  approach  and  the 
long-term  study  are  important.  With 
the  utilization  of  the  children’s  own  pre¬ 


vious  records,  additional  controls  are  in¬ 
herently  present  through  matched  IQ, 
socio-economic  background,  sex,  and 
class  size. 

Duker,  Sam 

The  Study.  Five  experimental  and 
five  control  groups  taught  by  ten  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  for  a  period  somewhat 
less  than  four  months  were  compared. 
The  pupils  were  heterogeneously 
grouped.  More  time  was  devoted  to 
reading  in  the  experimental  group 
than  in  the  control  group.  A  co-oper¬ 
ating  teacher  was  present  in  each 
room  with  the  student  teacher. 

The  Results.  The  experimental  group 
gained  an  average  of  six  months  and 
the  control  groups  gained  an  average 
of  two  months.  The  experimental 
group  evidenced  enlarged  vocabulary 
usage,  read  more  books,  enjoyed  read¬ 
ing  more,  and  had  fewer  discipline 
problems.  All  ten  co-operating  teach¬ 
ers  chose  to  teach  individualized 
reading  the  next  year. 

The  strength  of  the  study  lies  in  the 
large  number  of  children  involved.  Use 
of  student  teachers  adds  evidence  that 
the  young  inexperienced  teacher  can  use 
this  method  successfully.  The  presence 
of  two  teachers  to  the  class  and  the  use 
of  student  teachers  takes  it  out  of  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  context.  The  weaknesses 
of  the  study  are  lack  of  matching,  un¬ 
equal  amounts  of  time  devoted  to  read¬ 
ing  in  the  two  groups,  and  the  short 
period  of  tiie  study. 

McChristy,  Antoinette 

The  Study.  In  an  action-research 
study,  four  control  and  four  experi¬ 
mental  classes,  totalling  160  second- 
graders,  were  compared  over  a  one- 
year  period.  Children  were  matched 
in  age,  IQ,  reading  age,  and  socio- 
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economic  background.  Teachers  were  pil-teachers  for  coaching  the  slow 
matched  on  the  bases  of  educational  learners. 

training  and  experience.  Both  groups  Children  in  the  experimental 

had  access  to  many  attractive  library  group  came  two  at  a  time  for  their 

books;  both  used  grouping  tech-  interviews.  They  were  limited  in  the 

niques,  although  the  experimental  books  they  could  read  above  the  third- 

grouping  was  based  on  factors  other  grade  level  and  could  not  read  in  the 

than  ability.  series  used  throughout  the  school. 

The  Results.  The  experimental  group  Individualized  procedures  were  used 

made  a  significant  average  gain  in  for  slow  pupils  in  the  other  group, 

total  reading  gains  of  1.41  years  as  The  Results.  The  control  group  ex- 

compared  with  1.14  for  the  control.  ceeded  the  experimental  group  in 

The  experimental  group  exceeded  the  comprehension  (eight  months  to  six 

control  group  ( 1 )  in  reading  vocabu-  months);  they  also  exceeded  the  ex- 

lary  by  .87  years  and  (2)  in  reading  perimental  group  slightly  (nine 

comprehension.  months  to  eight  months)  in  vocabu- 

Conclusion:  "The  study  indicates  lary. 
that  second-grade  pupils  are  able  to  Despite  the  test  results  Kaar  felt 

choose,  from  an  appropriately  stock-  that  they  were  gratifying  because  the 

ed  classroom  library,  reading  mater-  teachers  in  the  individualized  pro- 

ials  which  promote  their  reading  gram  were  unanimous  in  believing 

growth.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  pupils  read  more  books,  studied 

that  self-selection  in  reading  may  be  more,  wasted  less  time,  and  gained 

used  successfully  at  the  second-grade  more  in  understanding  than  they 

level.”  had  under  previous  procedures.  They 

An  important  inclusion  in  this  study  thought  teaching  was  easier  and 

is  the  well-stocked  library  available  to  needed  less  time  for  preparation.  The 

both  groups,  the  large  number  of  chil-  teachers  preferred  to  continue  the  in- 

dren  involved,  the  matching  of  children  dividualized  reading  for  the  follow- 

and  teachers,  and  the  action-research  ing  year. 

approach  with  the  active  support  of,  but  In  this  study,  through  the  use  of  pu- 

not  pressure  from,  the  administration.  pil  teachers  and  limitations  on  books, 

the  “top”  was  held  down  in  the  experi- 
NegaUve  Results  mental  group;  in  the  control  group, 

through  the  use  of  individualized  in- 
Kaar,  Harold  struction  for  the  slow  group,  the  ‘hot- 

The  Study.  A  six  months’  study  was  bolstered  up.  A  measure  of 

made  of  third-graders  in  two  ciUes.  was  offered  in  the  fact  that  both 

Those  in  Pittsburg  consUtuted  the  ex-  were  experimenting  with  new 

perimental  group  and  those  in  Mar-  niethods;  no  mention  is  made  of  match- 
tinez  the  control  group.  The  control  ^"8  children  or  teachers, 
group  was  working  to  improve  its  Safford,  Alton  L. 
group  procedures.  In  the  experiment-  The  Study.  This  study  is  an  after- 
al  group,  heavy  use  was  made  of  pu-  the-fact  survey  of  seven  classes  in 
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grades  three,  four,  five,  and  six  in  a 
Los  Angeles  school  district.  The 
classes  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  criteria:  (1)  individ¬ 
ualized  reading  had  been  basic  to  the 
program  for  three  years;  (2)  self- 
selection  was  used;  (3)  each  child 
read  mainly  to  himself  and  partly  to 
another  person  who  could  be  anoth¬ 
er  child  or  the  teacher;  and  (4)  skills 
might  or  might  not  be  taught  in  tem¬ 
porary  groups. 

For  controls,  the  mean  class  incre¬ 
ments  were  compared  with  national 
and  district  norms  after  the  individ¬ 
ual  growth  of  each  child  and  the 
mean  growth  of  each  of  the  seven 
classes  were  computed. 

The  Results.  The  results  were  unfav¬ 
orable  for  the  majority  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  experimental  groups 
when  compared  with  district  and  na¬ 
tional  norms;  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  results  achieved 
with  sup>erior  students  and  average 
students;  there  was  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  benveen  reading  vocabulary' 
and  reading  comprehension  growth. 
Lacking  in  a  study  of  this  type  is  a 
comparison  among  teachers  in  terms  of 
efficiency,  background  of  experience, 
education,  and  knowledge  of  reading 
skills.  Much  is  unknown  about  the  in¬ 
dividualized  reading  programs  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Important  information  to  include 
would  be  kinds  of  books  used,  total  time 
devoted  to  reading,  balance  of  sexes  in 
the  classes,  and  the  extent  of  help  given 
individually  and  in  groups  in  skill  areas. 
The  criteria  for  selection  of  classes  for 
the  study  would  permit  the  inclusion  of 
such  permissiveness  in  the  classroom 
that  the  child  might  never  read  to  the 
teacher  if  he  read  to  another  child. 
Safford  claims  a  great  validity  for 


this  type  of  study  because  the  children 
and  teachers  are  unaware  of  experi¬ 
mentation  (8).  However,  because  of 
the  many  unknowns  this  could  be  seri¬ 
ously  questioned.  While  there  is  no  in¬ 
tent  to  imply  that  such  is  the  case  in 
the  Safford  study,  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
cussion  about  validity,  could  not  a  per¬ 
son  wishing  to  "peddle”  a  prejudiced 
viewpoint,  "smell  out”  an  area  where, 
reportedly,  things  had  not  gone  well 
and  then  make  a  survey  to  further  his 
own  purposes? 

Sartain,  Hany  W. 

The  Study.  Ten  second-grade  teach¬ 
ers  in  Roseville,  Minnesota,  alter¬ 
nately  taught  their  classes  for  fifty- 
six  weeks  by  the  individualized  ap¬ 
proach  and  by  an  ability-grouping  ap¬ 
proach,  using  basal  readers  and  sup¬ 
plementary  books. 

Random  choice  was  used  to  select 
teachers  from  among  those  interested 
and  also  to  select  the  teachers  who 
would  first  teach  the  individualized 
way.  Ten-minute  conferences  were 
given  twice  weekly  for  each  child; 
second-graders  were  required  to  keep 
detailed  records  of  their  readings.  In 
the  control  groups  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  extensive  reading  was  under¬ 
taken  and  the  sharing  techniques 
usually  associated  with  individual- 
izen  reading  were  employed. 

The  Results.  Statistically,  three  parts 
of  the  results  were  neutral  and  one 
in  favor  of  the  control  group  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  all  children  in  the  top 
groups  gained  equal  amounts;  (2) 
children  in  the  middle  groups  gained 
approximately  the  same;  (3)  all  chil¬ 
dren  gained  more  the  first  three 
months  than  they  did  the  second 
three  months  regardless  of  the  pro- 
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gram;  and  (4)  slower  pupils  made 
better  progress  in  the  control  than  in 
the  experimental  group  although  in 
each  case  more  than  three  months 
progress  was  made  for  three  months 
in  time.  The  IQ’s  for  the  slow  groups 
were  higher  than  is  normally  true. 

Teachers  observed  the  strengths  of 
the  experimental  program  to  be  (1) 
the  individualized  conference;  (2) 
extensive  reading;  (3)  responsiveness 
of  top  students  to  the  program;  and 
(4)  individual  improvement. 

The  weaknesses  were  observed  as 
being  ( 1 )  restlessness  of  slow  chil¬ 
dren  who  could  not  work  well  inde¬ 
pendently;  (2)  lack  of  opportunity 
to  teach  new  vocabulary;  (3)  diffi¬ 
culty  in  diagnosing  pupil  weaknesses; 
(4)  question  of  permanency  of  skills 
briefly  taught;  (5)  inefficiency  of 
skills  taught  individually  instead  of 
to  the  whole  group  at  once;  (6)  frus¬ 
tration  of  trying  to  fit  in  two  ten-min¬ 
ute  conferences  for  each  child  every 
week. 

There  is  not  one  right  way  to  teach 
individualized  reading  or  reading  by  any 
other  approach;  still  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  what  relationship  there 
might  be  to  the  weaknesses  as  observed 
by  the  teachers  and  the  variations  in 
this  program  from  the  majority  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  reading  programs.  The  differ¬ 
ences  referred  to  include  (1)  holding 
conferences  every  five  or  six  days  per 
pupil  rather  than  twice  weekly  as  in 
the  Roseville  experiment;  (2)  having 
daily  reading  periods  of  forty-five  min¬ 
utes  to  an  hour  instead  of  two  hours; 
and  (3)  making  use  of  temporary 
groups  based  on  skill  needs  (10)  rather 
than  sole  reliance  on  teaching  skills  in 
the  conference  setting. 

In  recent  years  a  growing  practice  has 


been  the  utilization  of  check  lists  for 
skills  at  various  levels  of  ability  as  aids 
to  the  teacher  in  diagnosing  skill  needs. 
If  teachers  were  furnished  such  aids 
would  they  still  feel  it  difficult  to  diag¬ 
nose  pupil  weaknesses?  Due  to  the  low¬ 
er  score  of  the  slow  group  the  question 
also  arises  as  to  the  possible  advantages 
of  releasing  slow  second-graders  from 
detailed  reporting. 

The  main  strength  of  the  program  is 
the  large  number  of  classes  engaged  in 
the  experiment.  Ordinarily,  the  use  of 
children’s  own  records  under  alternat¬ 
ing  programs  would  be  a  strong  feature, 
but  here  the  strength  is  debatable.  A 
certain  amount  of  fumbling  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  a  new  approach  is  tried,  so 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  short  alter¬ 
nating  periods  might  well  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  experimental  group. 
Furthermore,  it  is  often  claimed  by  pro¬ 
ponents  of  individualized  reading  that 
the  good  results  from  an  individualized 
program  are  likely  to  show  up  more 
strongly  over  two-  or  three-year  spans 
than  over  a  one-year  span. 

Summary 

In  summary,  four  of  the  control 
studies  show  significant  test  results  fav¬ 
oring  individualized  reading,  but  three 
show  conclusive  results  favoring  ability 
grouping.  One  researcher  who  found 
negative  test-score  results  for  individual¬ 
ized  reading  still  concluded  that  in  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  test-score  results  the 
findings  favored  individualized  reading. 

The  scoreboard  shows  the  individual¬ 
ized  approach  out  in  front,  but  more 
carefully  conducted  research  and  differ¬ 
ent  approaches  to  evaluation  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  programs  are  needed 
before  either  side  can  claim  victory. 
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Modern  Bioux:y.  By  Truman  J.  Moon, 
James  H.  Otto,  and  Albert  Towle.  N.  Y. 
Holt.  1960.  $5.48. 

Present-day  science  teaching  lays  much 
stress  on  biology,  and  this  text  will  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  teacher.  The  volume  is  very 
well  organized  for  high-school  people,  and 
the  content  is  both  comprehensive  and  up-to- 
the-minute.  Ten  major  units  comprise  the 
book  and  these  units  are  broken  down  into 
numerous  chapters.  There  are  units  on  biolo¬ 
gy  as  a  scientific  study  of  living  things;  on 
the  *relationships  of  living  things;  flowerless 
plants;  higher  plants;  animals  without  back¬ 
bone;  animals  with  backbone;  biology  and 
ourselves;  biology  and  the  problems  of  dis¬ 
ease;  the  biology  of  heredity;  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  natiual  resources.  Illustrations, 
vocabularies,  questions  for  review,  student 
projects,  and  references  are  such  that  any 
teacher  will  welcome  them. — W.  P.  S. 


Anxiety  in  Elementary  School  Chil¬ 
dren.  By  Seymour  B.  Sarason  and  Others. 
New  York.  Wiley.  1960.  $7.75. 

This  report  of  carefully  controlled  research 
has  deep  and  vital  implications  for  those  who 
work  with  elementary-school  children.  The 
book  represents  some  six  years  of  intensive 
research  conducted  by  expertly  trained  and 
dedicated  scholars.  The  anxiety  scales  which 
these  men  developed  and  validated  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  ones;  as  a  resplt,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conclusions  are  meaningful.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  authors  give  a  most  provocative 
critique  of  current  testing  procedures  and 
practices,  and  they  indicate  the  direction 
that  future  research  must  take  if  an  effective 
and  rewarding  program  of  school  mental 
health  is  to  be  developed.  The  volume  is  one 
that  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in  graduate 
courses  in  child  psychology  and  elementary 
education. — V/.  P.  S. 


Evaluation  of  a  Reading  Program 

ERVIN  NEPHEW 
Director  of  Education 
Richland  School  District 
Shafter,  California 


In  our  present-day  concern  about 
which  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  or  which  may  be  the  best  ways 
of  grouping  children  for  instruction,  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  some  basic  factors 
important  to  any  method  of  teaching, 
or  to  any  grouping  patter. 

The  following  evaluation  is  intended 
to  help  an  administrator  or  teacher  ana¬ 
lyze  the  basic  elements  of  a  well-balanc¬ 
ed  reading  program.  The  items  may  be 
checked  “yes”  or  "no,”  or  evaluated  on  a 
number  scale  from  one  to  five.  The 
score  given  to  each  item  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  that  item  ap¬ 
plies  to  your  reading  program. 

The  various  items  are  not  intended 
to  carry  equal  weight  in  importance. 
Some  items  are  definitely  more  crucial 
than  others,  and  some  items  would  vary 
in  importance  from  district  to  district 
and  from  grade  to  grade. 

1.  Are  children  reading  on  their  in¬ 
structional  level?  (Able  to  read  orally 
with  ease,  not  mispronouncing  more 
than  a  few  words  per  page,  and  read¬ 
ing  in  a  conversational  tone  and  with 
words  properly  phrased.) 

2.  Are  the  children  grouped  in  some 
way  so  that  there  are  not  more  than 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  any  group? 

3.  Is  each  group  treated  as  a  differ¬ 
ent  reading  level  with  different  skills  to 
be  learned  in  each  group? 

4.  Does  the  teacher  treat  each  child 
as  an  individual  within  the  group? 


5.  Are  new  books  properly  introduc¬ 
ed  to  the  children?  (As  a  very  mini¬ 
mum,  do  the  children  know  the  titles 
of  their  readers?) 

6.  Do  children  appear  to  enjoy  the 
reading  period?  Are  they  willing  to 
copie  to  the  reading  circle  and  take 
part  in  the  activities? 

7.  Is  each  new  lesson  presented  so 
that  children  have  a  real  interest  in  the 
story  and  have  a  sufficient  background 
of  knowledge  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  setting,  action,  mood,  and  the 
characters  in  the  story? 

8.  Are  new  words  presented  in  con¬ 
text  rather  than  in  lists  written  on  the 
board? 

9.  Is  oral  reading  done  for  a  specific 
purpose  rather  than  calling  on  children 
around  the  circle? 

10.  In  oral  reading,  does  the  teacher 
attempt  to  teach  expression,  feeling, 
moods,  emotions,  etc.? 

11.  Is  there  real  exchange  of  ideas 
during  discussion?  Do  the  children, 
rather  than  the  teacher,  talk  most  of 
the  time? 

12.  Are  thought  and  relationship 
questions  used  instead  of  fact  questions? 

1 3.  Does  each  child  have  a  chance  to 
respond  in  some  way  in  the  discussion 
and  oral  reading? 

14.  Does  the  word-analysis  part  of 
the  reading  period  follow  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson,  the  discussion,  and 
the  silent  or  oral  reading? 
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15.  Are  phonetic-analysis  skills 
taught,  using  whole  words  rather  than 
isolated  sounds?  Is  sufficient  time  given 
to  auditory  training  with  the  direct  help 
of  the  teacher,  rather  than  only  written 
seatwork? 

16.  Does  the  teacher  use  the  basic 
reader  as  a  tool  to  teach  reading  skills 
in  other  areas? 

17.  Is  there  a  balance  of  oral  read¬ 
ing,  silent  reading,  and  WTitten  assign¬ 
ments  with  the  proportion  based  upon 
the  reading  level  of  each  group? 

18.  Is  there  guided  supervision  or 
direction  given  to  written  work? 

19.  During  silent  reading  or  written 
assignments,  does  the  teacher  quietly 
circulate  among  the  children,  using  this 
time  to  give  individual  help  where  it  is 
needed? 

20.  Are  the  children  able  to  do  the 
written  assignments  without  an  undue 
amount  of  help,  and  with  a  reasonable 
measure  of  accuracy?  Is  written  work 
directly  related  to  re-enforcing  the  skills 
being  taught? 

21.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  carry 
over  skills  being  learned  in  the  reading 
period  to  other  subject  areas? 

22.  Do  the  children  make  frequent 
use  of  the  table  of  contents,  the  index, 
and  the  glossarj’  at  the  levels  where 
these  are  provided? 

23.  Does  the  teacher  have  a  current 
record  of  the  reading  progress  and  diffi¬ 


culties  of  each  child?  Does  each  child 
know  his  abilities  and  difficulties? 

24.  Does  the  teacher  use  the  teach¬ 
er’s  manual  with  skill,  discretion,  and 
judgment? 

25.  Can  the  teacher  briefly  state  the 
skills  involved  at  each  of  her  reading 
levels? 

26.  Does  the  teacher  provide  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  time  for  the  basic 
reader,  the  supplementary  readers,  and 
for  library  reading? 

27.  Are  supplementary  readers  used 
at  least  one  level  below  basic  readers? 

28.  Is  the  supplementary  reading  re¬ 
lated  to  the  lesson  in  the  basic  reader 
in  terms  of  skills  or  subject-matter  con¬ 
tent?  Is  the  supplementary  work  direct¬ 
ed  with  a  definite  purpose  and  specific 
assignments  as  opposed  to  free  or  library 
type  reading? 

2.  Does  the  teacher  have  a  record  of 
the  interests  and  readings  of  each  child 
so  that  she  can  give  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  library’  books  and  in  written 
assignments? 

30.  Does  the  teacher  provide  an  at¬ 
tractively  arranged  library  center  that 
encourages  reading  of  library  materials? 

31.  Are  library  reports  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways  so  that  children  enjoy 
giving  reports  and  listening  to  them? 

32.  Is  real  audience  situation  pro¬ 
vided  whenever  a  child  is  either  read¬ 
ing  orally  or  giving  an  oral  report? 
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In  the  Shadow  of  the  Sputniks 

FRANCIS  MAGYAR 

German  Department,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Ever  since  the  Russians  launched 
their  Sputnik,  gloom  has  been  descend¬ 
ing  on  the  American  horizon.  Public 
opinion,  aroused  by  this  event,  found  a 
ready  answer  to  the  complaint  that  we 
had  failed  to  train  enough  scientists  and 
technicians.  The  fundamental  cause  of 
our  suddenly  discovered  inferiority  was, 
so  we  heard  and  read,  our  educational 
system. 

The  school  boards  blamed  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Professors  in  liberal  arts 
colleges  berated  the  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions.  Teachers  scored  the  admin¬ 
istrators  and  denounced  the  apathy  of 
the  public.  Some  people  even  held  our 
society  responsible  for  the  dilemma, 
insisting  that  our  civilization  was  at 
fault. 

Fortunately  for  everyone  concerned, 
a  cumulative  scapegoat  was  found  more 
guilty  than  all  others.  The  scapegoat 
was  progressive  education. 

Suggestions  Offered 

Many  people  (some  competent,  some 
incompetent)  felt  called  upon  to  offer 
some  temporary  palliatives  if  not  per¬ 
manent  panaceas:  "Teachers  ought  to  be 
better  paid."  “Learning  ought  to  be  made 
the  chief  goal  of  youth.”  “The  gifted 
ought  to  be  segregated  from  the  aver¬ 
age.”  "The  Furopcan  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  transplanted  here.” 
There  were  even  people  who  advocated 
adoption  of  the  Russian  school  system. 


European  Conditions 

Before  discussing  the  attacks  on  pro¬ 
gressive  education,  we  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  much-praised  educational 
systems  of  Europe  are  overrated.  Ele¬ 
mentary  education  has  been,  in  princi¬ 
ple,  compulsory  and  free  in  practicaUy 
all  European  countries.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  the  numerous  rural  districts 
of  Europe,  school  attendance  simply 
never  could  be  enforced. 

The  peasant  used  to  send  his  off¬ 
spring  to  school  from  about  October  till 
the  end  of  May.  These  children  attend¬ 
ed  to  chores  on  the  farm  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  authorities  did  levy  fines 
sometimes,  but  the  peasant  was  unable 
to  pay  them,  or  he  paid  them  willingly 
since  the  penalties  were  less  costly  than 
the  wages  of  hired  help  he  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  employ  (8). 

The  Situation  in  Russia 

While  Russian  sources  boast  of  hav¬ 
ing  wiped  out  illiteracy  altogether,  non- 
Russian  observers  point  out  that  in  many 
regions  a  considerable  number  of  young¬ 
sters  do  not  receive  even  an  elementary- 
school  education.  Many  teachers  have 
only  the  training  offered  in  correspond¬ 
ence  courses.  Consequently,  the  teach¬ 
ing  force,  especially  in  secondary 
schools,  is  mediocre  at  best  (7). 

Kline  quotes  Medynski  who  claimed 
that  “by  1940  the  percentage  of  lit- 
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eracy  among  those  under  fifty  years  of 
age  was  close  to  90% Such  a  percent¬ 
age,  Kline  adds,  “is  highly  suspect  in 
view  of  the  known  situation  up  to  1947 
and  the  considerable  number  of  illiterate 
and  semi-literate  persons  whose  exist¬ 
ence  was  admitted  by  the  order  of 
1946”  (6). 

Unquestionably,  the  secondary 
schools  of  Europe  which  prepare  pupils 
for  university  studies  have  always  been 
stricter  than  their  American  counter¬ 
parts.  It  should  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  until  1939  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  pupils  ever  reached  this  type 
of  school. 

In  Prussia,  for  example,  only  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  population  attended  second¬ 
ary  schools,  preparing  for  university 
studies.  In  Denmark,  only  .46  per  cent 
of  the  population  attended  such  schools 
(8). 

The  Russians  recently  established  a 
great  number  of  technicums,  which 
train  middle-grade  specialists  for  the 
various  industries,  agriculture,  law,  ad¬ 
ministration,  medicine,  and  the  arts. 
However,  of  the  graduates  of  these  tech- 
nicums,  only  5  per  cent  continue  their 
studies  at  a  university  (9). 

The  grades  received  by  secondarj- 
school  pupils  in  Russia  do  not  always  re¬ 
flect  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the 
pupils.  Khne  states  that  “not  all  teachers 
had  the  courage  to  rate  students  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  actual  knowledge.  .  .  . 
Some  artificially  raised  the  percentage 
of  passing  students  by  giving  them 
higher  grades  than  they  deserved”  (6). 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  Russian  pupils  are  required 
to  carry  a  heavy  load.  They  are  assigned 
much  homework,  and  they  must  pass  a 
rigorous  final  examination.  The  finals 
in  1947  consisted  of  eleven  examina- 
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tions  taken  over  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
calendar  days.  Students  failing  in  more 
than  one  subject  were  required  to  re¬ 
peat  the  previous  year’s  work  in  all  sub¬ 
jects. 

Despite  these  examinations,  students 
wishing  to  enter  a  university  must  pass 
a  stiff  entrance  examination  because  au¬ 
thorities  have  no  faith  in  the  students’ 
knowledge  as  measured  by  marks  at¬ 
tained  in  the  lower  schools  (11). 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
the  Russians  have  established  the  long- 
discarded  Lemschule  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  their  system  is  less  efficient  in  prac¬ 
tice  than  their  spokesmen  (or  Ameri¬ 
cans  overcome  by  hysteria)  want  us  to 
beUeve. 

German  Reforms 

In  answer  to  those  critics  who  advo¬ 
cate  the  introduction  into  our  society  of 
the  Lernschulc,  we  call  attention  to  the 
severe  criticism  to  which  this  system  of 
education  was  subjected  a  generation 
ago  in  Germany  (10).  Teachers  aimed 
at  creating  encyclopedias  in  human 
form.  Matters  having  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  life  were  taught,  learn¬ 
ed,  nay,  mastered. 

The  system  of  grades  and  examina¬ 
tions  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
pupils.  They  crammed  for  examinations 
because  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  and  teachers.  Too  much  stress 
was  laid  on  learning  by  rote.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  were  so  stiff,  that  all  too 
often,  one-fourth  of  a  class  would  fail. 

The  various  subjects  were  taught  by 
experts  in  their  respective  fields,  who 
failed  to  see  that  the  aim  of  education 
is  not  to  teach  a  given  subject,  but  to 
develop  a  human  being’s  innate  abilities. 
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True  enough,  prospective  teachers 
were  required  to  take  courses  in  peda¬ 
gogy  and  education.  However,  at  best, 
they  learned  the  methodology  of  teach¬ 
ing  their  subjects  and  studied  experi¬ 
mental  or  theoretical  psychology.  They 
were  not  trained  to  judge  and  under¬ 
stand  young  people. 

The  critics  of  the  German  educa¬ 
tional  system  were  not  satisfied  with 
vitriolic  attacks  against  it,  but  offered 
wise  suggestions.  They  did  not  start 
with  new  curricula  because,  as  Messer 
wrote,  "It  would  be  absolutely  wrong  to 
start  reforms  before  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  reformers  who  know  how  to 
translate  them  into  action.  By  the  same 
token ;  once  there  are  enough  reformers, 
no  new  curricula  are  really  needed.” 
(10,  p.  79) 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  delineate  the  struggles,  heated  de¬ 
bates,  and  scholarly  discussions  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  the  protagonists  in  the  area 
of  educational  thought.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  that  the  reforms  which 
emerged  were  closely  linked  with  the 
name  of  George  Kerschensteiner  (1854- 
1932).  Kerschensteiner ’s  efforts  found 
expression  in  the  so-called  Arbeitsschule 
(activity  school)  (3). 

Persons  familiar  with  the  history  of 
education  know,  of  course,  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  "learning  by  doing”  is  anything 
but  new.  It  was  intimated  by  Plato 
and  expressed  more  concretely  by  Locke, 
Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel. 

In  its  founder’s  view  (5),  the  chief 


purpose  of  the  Arbeitsschule  is  to  teach 
the  pupil  how  to  think.  The  acquisition 
of  mere  knowledge  is  held  to  be  a  waste 
of  time  unless  it  leads  to  something  use¬ 
ful.  Interest  must  be  aroused  and  main¬ 
tained.  The  teacher’s  task  is  to  guide 
the  pupil  intelligently.  School  and  so¬ 
ciety  are  closely  linked  units  of  the  same 
organism.  Learning  by  rote  must  be  dis¬ 
carded  and  replaced  by  a 'concentrated 
effort,  intent  upon  developing  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  able  to  think;  an  individu¬ 
al  who  is  sound  of  judgment;  a  human 
being  in  whom  insight,  will,  and  action 
are  harmoniously  blended. 

Kerschensteiner’s  principles  gained 
full  recognition  and  were  ultimately 
adopted  by  practically  all  of  the  schools 
of  Europe. 

Kerschensteiner  and  Dewey 

Anyone  even  vaguely  familiar  with 
recent  trends  in  education  must  be 
struck  by  the  similarity  between  Ker¬ 
schensteiner’s  views  and  those  of  John 
Dewey. 

The  extent  to  which  Kerschensteiner 
was  influenced  by  Dewey,  if  at  all,  is 
irrelevant.  Kerschensteiner  wrote  in  his 
autobiography,  “Let  me  mention  before 
anything  else  the  writings  of  John 
Dewey  .  .  .  whose  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  organization  were  identical  to 
a  large  extent  with  mine.  .  .  .”  (4, 

p.  102). 

Kerschensteiner’s  views  and  those  of 
Dewey  are  indeed  basically  identical; 
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yet,  whereas  they  led  to  sweeping  re¬ 
forms  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  they 
were  misinterpreted,  misapplied  and 
misunderstood  in  the  United  States. 

Conclusion 

Dewey’s  theories  represented  essen¬ 
tially  a  revolt  against  the  traditional 
schooling  which  w'as  severely  criticized 
here  as  well  as  abroad,  particularly  in 
Germany. 

These  principles  and  those  of  Ker- 
schensteiner  show  striking  similarities. 
Put  into  practice  abroad,  these  princi¬ 
ples  bore  fruitful  results,  whereas,  in 
this  country,  they  all  too  often  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  watering  down  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  an  introduction  of  “snap” 
courses,  and  a  coddling  of  youth. 

The  European  schools  effected  both 


a  revision  of  educational  philosophy  and 
a  thorough  reform  of  the  content  and 
methodology  of  the  subjects  taught  on 
the  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
levels. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  paradox  that  a 
reformer  of  Dewey’s  stature  is  disavowed 
in  the  very  country  which  should  be 
proud  of  him  as  the  educator  who  has 
had  a  greater  impact  on  educational 
thought  and  practice  than  perhaps  any¬ 
one  since  Herbart. 

Instead  of  adopting  foreign  ideals 
and  ideas,  it  would  seem  to  be  more 
urgent  and  more  logical  for  us  to  re¬ 
evaluate  Dew’ey,  since  whatever  achieve¬ 
ments  of  which  European  countries  can 
boast  in  the  field  of  educ£)tion  originated 
with  that  great  educator  whom  many 
among  us  condemn  for  our  real  and  al¬ 
leged  shortcomings. 
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A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

— John  Milton,  Areopagitica 
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F issioN  is  the  process  by  which  vari-  their  own  lives  and  personalities  that  no 
ous  aspects  of  a  situation  are  viewed  matter  how  the  course  is  titled  it  turns 
separately.  Thus,  atomic  fission  enables  out  to  be  “Professor  Jones.”  This  situa- 
the  scientist  to  see  the  electrons  of  an  tion  reflects  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
atom  operating  separately  from  the  nu-  the  teacher  to  divorce  himself  from  the 
cleus.  Education  fission  permits  the  material.  Either  the  professor  edits  the 
teacher  to  see  himself  operating  apart  material  to  make  it  fit  within  the  limits 
from  the  students,  the  material,  and  the  of  his  perspective  or  he  alters  his  per- 
community.  In  order  to  get  education  sonality  to  fit  the  material, 
underway,  the  teacher  must  allow  for  The  learner  may  be  related  to  both 
the  independent  (yet  integrated)  op-  the  teacher  and  the  material,  but  if  the 
eration  of  these  essentials.  teacher  and  the  material  are  identical, 

then  educational  fission  must  occur  be- 
Allowing  for  Differences  fore  the  situation  is  ripe  for  learning. 

Case  Three 

Case  One  The  case  of  an  overprotective  parent 

Suppose  you  were  trying  to  give  up  requires  fission  before  teaching  can  pro¬ 
smoking.  How  would  you  go  about  it?  ceed.  We  may  also  find  a  teacher  who 
Here  we  face  a  situation  in  which  all  considers  her  students  part  of  her  own 
of  the  essentials  are  identical.  You  are  extended  self  and  who  includes  the 
the  teacher,  you  are  the  learner — and  problem  of  their  learning  as  part  of  her 
you  are  the  smoker!  In  a  very  real  sense,  own  self. 

one  has  to  split  himself  into  pieces  in  Fission  is  explosive — ^whether  edu- 
order  to  change  his  habit  of  smoking,  cational,  political,  or  atomic.  There  is 
He  has  to  see  himself  as  community,  nothing  more  explosive  than  working 
teacher,  learner,  and  problem  com-  with  an  individual  who  has  included 
bined.  within  himself  another  person  and  the 

Case  Two  problem  in  which  they  are  mutually  in- 

Have  you  ever  taken  a  course  from  volved. 
an  instructor  who  wrote  the  textbook?  Case  Four 

If  so,  you  will  understand  the  problem  “My  father  and  I  are  the  smartest 
of  educational  fission  which  arises  when  men  in  the  world.  There  isn’t  anything 
the  teacher  identifies  himself  with  the  we  don’t  know,”  avers  a  boastful  man. 
material,  while  both  he  and  the  materi-  “Who  was  the  thirteenth  President 
al  are  related  to  the  learner.  of  the  United  States?”  asks  a  "doubting 

Some  teachers  are  so  engrossed  in  Thomas.” 
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The  braggart  puts  his  head  in  his 
hands  in  deep  thought.  Finally  he  re¬ 
plies,  "Well,  sir,  I’m  afraid  that’s  some¬ 
thing  my  father  knows!” 

This  case  illustrates  the  situation: 
between  us  all  is  known!  Unfortunately, 
cases  like  this  often  occur. 

When  any  two  esssentials  of  educa¬ 
tion — the  teacher,  the  learner,  the  ma¬ 
terial — consider  that  they  include  the 
third  essential,  we  have  a  situation 
which  requires  fission  before  teaching 
can  succeed. 

In  order  for  the  teacher  to  assume 
leadership,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to 
define  the  problem  and  to  view  it  in  its 
complexity  as  one  which  includes  the 
teacher’s  relationship  with  students  and 
their  mutual  interaction  with  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

We  have  considered  respect  for  di¬ 
versity  first,  because  our  post-war  mood 
of  conformity  has  often  overlooked  the 
need  for  differences.  Let  us  now  tackle 
the  equally  exciting  problem  of  integrity 
— how  to  bring  diverse  aspects  together 
so  that  teaching  may  develop. 

Locating  Similarities 

What  the  H-bomb  means  to  atomic 
science,  fusion  means  to  teaching.  In  a 
similarly  explosive  manner,  the  teacher 
must  often  unite  the  learner,  the  materi¬ 
al,  and  himself  into  a  brand  new  com¬ 
munity.  Three  of  the  following  four 
cases  are  examples  of  the  need  for  edu¬ 
cational  "fusion.”  The  fourth  case  is 
more  complex. 

Case  Five 

All  summer  the  principal  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  opening  of  school.  His 
new  school  is  in  a  recently  developed 
area.  His  staff  is  complete  except  for 
the  kindergarten  where  he  must  rely 


on  the ‘services  of  a  substitute  teacher. 
As  the  substitute  enters  the  classroom, 
among  students  who  have  never  been  to 
school  before  and  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  one  another,  she  also  faces  subject- 
matter  as  new  to  her  as  to  the  class. 
Here  is  a  situation  requiring  fusion  be¬ 
fore  teaching. 

It  may  take  some  time  before  the 
teacher,  students,  and  subject-matter 
are  sufficiently  fused  for  teaching  to 
begin.  Of  course,  fusion  ought  never  be 
complete  because  the  different  back¬ 
grounds  and  interests  of  each  essential 
must  be  respected.  Therefore,  the  teach¬ 
er  will  always  remain  a  part  of  the 
teaching  situation  while  apart  from  the 
learner  and  material. 

Case  Six 

A  class  in  arithmetic  progressed  from 
an  elementary  undestanding  of  num¬ 
bers  to  a  working  knowledge  of  frac¬ 
tions.  Some  students  grasped  the  idea 
quickly  while  some  lagged  behind.  Some 
did  not  understand  one  part  and  forgot 
the  next.  The  teacher,  likewise,  found  it 
easier  to  teach  some  aspects  of  fractions 
than  others.  Now  the  unit  on  fractions 
had  ended.  The  teacher  and  the  class 
faced  a  new  topic,  decimals. 

A  teaching  situation  does  not  exist 
until  this  new  topic  is  fused  with  the 
teacher’s  and  the  learners’  experience. 
Fusion  precedes  teaching.  The  teacher 
must  assume  that  this  new  topic  is  not 
part  of  the  shared  experience  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  class. 

Case  Seven 

The  most  typical  situation  requiring 
educational  fusion  arises  when  one  of 
three  essentials — the  teacher,  the  learn¬ 
er,  or  the  material — is  separately  related 
to  the  other  two.  One  example  occurs 
when  an  English  teacher  attempts  to 
teach  Shakespeare  to  his  students.  An- 
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Other  occurs  when  a  faculty  meml^er 
presents  the  results  of  his  private  Ire- 
search  to  his  colleagues.  The  usual 
method  for  this  fusion  is  that  of  making 
the  subject  matter  attractive  to  the 
learners. 

Case  Eight 

To  continue  the  homology  between 
atomic  fission,  atomic  fusion,  and  the 
educational  processes  of  fission  and  fu¬ 
sion,  let  us  consider  the  education  U- 
bomb:  a  combination  of  respect  for  dif¬ 
ferences  and  the  discovery  of  similarity. 

Imagine  a  shop  course  in  which  there 
are  twenty  students,  but  only  one  set  of 
blueprints.  Imagine  also  a  teacher  who 
does  not  post  these  blueprints,  but  keeps 
them  on  his  person.  Each  student  must 
ask  the  teacher  a  question  which  he 
then  answers  after  reading  the  blue¬ 
prints. 

Once  the  subject  matter  has  been 
given  a  degree  of  independence  from 
the  teacher,  the  next  step  makes  the 
material  attractive  to  the  learner.  Fusion 
follows  upon  the  heels  of  fission  to  de¬ 
velop  a  true  teaching  situation. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  teach¬ 
er  will  first  familiarize  learners  with  the 
blueprints.  After  this  step  of  fusion, 
fission  must  develop  a  teaching  situa¬ 
tion.  Attitudes  will  change  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  receives  its  right  to  exist  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  teacher  and  the 
learner. 

In  general,  any  changes  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  situation  should  alert  the  teacher 
to  the  possibility  that  a  new  fusion  may 
be  needed  before  teaching  can  proceed. 
The  teacher  had  better  assume  that  a 
new  student  is  not  integrated  with  the 
classroom  and  the  subject  matter.  Like¬ 
wise,  when  the  teacher  and  the  class 
tackle  a  new  unit  of  study  or  dig  deep¬ 
er  into  a  familiar  topic,  the  teacher  does 


best  to  assume  that  a  new  integrity  may 
be  needed  before  his  teaching  can  be 
effective. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  learner 
or  the  material  itself  may  bring  about 
this  fusion.  However,  if  the  learners  or 
the  subject  matter  fail  to  bring  about 
the  required  fusion,  the  teacher  must 
take  over. 

Fission  and  Fusion 

Many  educational  situations  require 
both  educational  fission  and  fusion. 
Leadership  requires  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  ideas  without  damaging  the 
identity  of  the  teacher,  the  learner,  and 
the  subject  matter. 
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TThe  television  set  has  become  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  in  almost  every  Ameri¬ 
can  home.  It  has  become  a  vital  part  of 
every  child’s  life.  In  recognition  of  these 
facts,  the  writer  conducted  a  study  of 
the  televiewing  habits,  ownership,  and 
program  preferences  of  retarded  and 
gifted  junior-high-school  pupils. 

The  study  was  limited  to  fifty-four 
pupils.  The  data  were  obtained  through 
the  use  of  a  questionnaire  presented  to 
twenW-three  retarded  pupils  and  thirty- 
one  gifted  pupils  in  their  respective 
classrooms.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  pupils’  reading  ability  was  at  the 
preprimer  level,  the  questionnaire  was 
read  to  them  item  by  item. 

Although  fifty-four  questionnaires 
were  distributed,  only  fifty-two  of  them 
were  completed,  because  two  pupils  in 
tbe  retarded  group  did  not  have  TV 
sets  in  their  homes. 

Number  of  TV  Sets 

The  majority  of  the  students  (twelve 
retarded  and  eighteen  gifted)  came  from 
homes  where  only  one  TV  set  was  avail¬ 
able.  Seven  retarded  youngsters  and  ten 
gifted  children  came  from  homes  where 
two  sets  were  available.  Three  children 
(one  retarded  and  two  gifted)  claimed 
that  they  had  three  TV  sets  in  their 
homes.  One  gifted  youngster  claimed 
that  there  were  five  receivers  in  his 


home,  and  one  retarded  child  claimed 
that  there  were  six  sets  in  his  home. 

There  were  only  Uvo  color  television 
sets  reported  in  the  survey,  one  set  in 
each  group.  Four  children  in  each  group 
reported  that  they  had  TV  sets  in  their 
own  rooms. 

Time  Devoted  to  Televiewing 

The  available  programs  on  the  four 
television  stations  in  the  Indianapolis 
area  were  listed  on  the  questionnaire. 
The  pupils  underlined  the  titles  of  the 
programs  they  viewed  regularly.  'The 
writer  then  tabulated  the  responses. 

The  time  spent  viewing  TV  ranged 
from  10^  hours  to  66^  hours  per  week 
for  the  retarded  youngsters  and  from 
5  hours  to  36^  hours  per  week  for  the 
gifted  children. 

The  twenty-one  retarded  pupils  spent 
980^  hours  per  week  watching  'TV. 
This  is  an  average  televiewing  time  of 
46  hours  per  week  per  child. 

The  thirty-one  gifted  pupils  devoted 
56 hours  per  week  to  their  teleview¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  average  of  1 8  hours  per 
week  per  student. 

TV  and  Study  Practices 

Several  items  on  the  questionnaire  ex¬ 
plored  the  study  practices  of  gifted  and 
retarded  students  relative  to  televiewing. 
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As  one  might  expect,  over  half  of  the 
gifted  pupils  indicated  that  they  "usual¬ 
ly”  did  their  homework  before  they 
watched  TV.  An  additional  42  per  cent 
of  the  gifted  children  said  that  they 
“sometimes”  did  their  homework  first, 
while  6  per  cent  of  them  admitted  that 
they  “never”  did  their  homework  before 
they  watched  TV. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  29  per 
cent  of  the  retarded  pupils  “usually”  did 
their  homework  first,  and  33  per  cent 
“sometimes”  did  their  homework  first. 
In  contrast  with  the  gifted  children’s 
responses,  38  per  cent  of  the  retarded 
children  admitted  that  they  “never”  did 
their  homework  before  watching  TV. 

The  tabulation  of  responses  revealed 
some  surprising  results.  For  example, 
71  per  cent  of  the  retarded  children 
claimed  that  they  never  tried  to  study 
and  watch  TV  at  the  same  time.  Only 
1 3  per  cent  of  the  gifted  made  the  same 
assertion.  Moreover,  48  per  cent  of  the 
retarded  pupils  indicated  that  they 
“never”  studied  in  a  room  where  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  was  located.  None  of  the 
gifted  children  made  this  claim.  There 
was  no  way  of  determining,  of  course, 
how  many  children  made  responses 
which  they  thought  the  writer  expected 
them  to  make. 

Parental  Practices  anti  Attitudes 

The  children  were  asked  several  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  designed  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  practices  and  attitudes 
of  the  parents  regarding  TV  usage. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  gifted 
children  said  that  their  parents  allowed 
them  to  watch  any  programs  they  de¬ 
sired,  but  only  47.5  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  pupils  indicated  that  they  had 
the  same  amount  of  freedom. 


Nearly  26  per  cent  of  the  gifted  and 
nearly  43  per  cent  of  the  retarded  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  parents  had  expressed 
the  following  opinion:  ‘Tou  would 
make  better  grades  if  you  watched  TV 
less  than  you  do.” 

Seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  gifted 
and  5  7  per  cent  of  the  retarded  claimed 
that  their  parents  imposed  no  definite 
bedtimes  during  the  school  week. 

Nearly  97  per  cent  of  the  gifted,  but 
only  48  per  cent  of  the  retarded,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  their  parents  had,  at  times, 
denied  them  the  right  to  watch  TV. 

There  were  some  significant  responses 
to  the  question  pertaining  to  the  cause 
of  television  denial.  Over  63  per  cent 
of  all  the  children  in  the  study  (gifted 
and  retarded  alike)  indicated  that  their 
TV  privileges  had  been  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  their  parents  felt  they  needed  ex¬ 
tra  sleep.  Nearly  27  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  listed  “misbehavior”  as  a  cause  of 
denial  of  TV  privileges.  Smaller  per¬ 
centages  of  children  listed  low  grades 
and  parental  disapproval  of  programs  as 
reasons  for  denial. 

Bedtime 

Boys  and  girls  need  an  ample  amount 
of  sleep  and  rest.  In  all  probability, 
junior-high-school  children  should  be 
in  bed  by  9:30  p.m.  during  the  school 
week;  however,  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  the  entire  survey  indicated 
that  they  retired  as  early  as  9:30  p.m. 
Five  retarded  pupils  and  one  gifted 
child  claimed  that  they  regularly  did  not 
go  to  bed  before  11:00  p.m.  Two  re¬ 
tarded  pupils  asserted  that  they  stayed 
up  until  midnight. 

Normally,  boys  and  girls  of  this  age 
group  are  allowed  to  stay  up  later  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  than  during 
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the  school  week.  Nevertheless,  the  re¬ 
sponses  indicated  that  many  parents  al¬ 
lowed  their  children  to  stay  up  far  too 
late  on  these  nights  for  the  welfare  of 
the  youngsters  concerned. 

On  Friday  night,  thirteen  retarded 
pupils  and  eight  gifted  pupils  (40.4 
per  cent  of  the  children  surveyed) 
stayed  up  past  midnight.  Two  retarded 
children  did  not  retire  until  4:00  a.m. 

On  Saturday  night,  eleven  retarded 
pupils  and  six  gifted  pupils  (32.7  per 
cent  of  the  children  surveyed)  retired 
after  midnight.  Three  retarded  young¬ 
sters  claimed  that  they  stayed  up  until 
3:00  a.m. 

Program  Preferences 

Tabulation  of  the  program  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  children  in  the  two  groups 
indicated  a  range  of  from  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  different  programs  each  day.  Space 
will  not  permit  a  complete  listing 
of  the  programs  watched.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  programs  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  watched  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
are  no  longer  televised.  Therefore,  only 
those  programs  which  claimed  a  size¬ 
able  audience  among  the  children  will 
be  listed. 

Among  the  children’s  favorite  pro¬ 
grams  were  “77  Sunset  Strip,”  claiming 
the  attention  of  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
children;  “Maverick,”  43  per  cent; 
“Father  Knows  Best,”  over  32  per  cent; 
"Wagon  Train,”  31  per  cent;  “The  Un¬ 
touchables,”  27  per  cent;  and  “Dennis 
the  Menace,”  25  per  cent. 

Nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  children  did 
not  watch  TV  at  all  on  school  nights. 
However,  all  of  the  children  (except 
the  two  who  came  from  homes  where 
no  TV  sets  were  available)  watched 
television  on  Friday  night. 


Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  children 
did  not  watch  TV  at  all  on  Saturday 
morning,  while  over  one-fifth  of  them 
did  not  watch  TV  Saturday  afternoon. 
Sunday-morning  TV  held  less  attraction. 
Nearly  58  per  cent  of  the  children  did 
not  watch  TV  at  this  time. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1 .  Fifty-four  students  from  a  gifted 
class  and  a  retarded  class  were  surveyed 
to  determine  their  televiewing  habits. 

2.  Two  of  the  children  did  not 
have  access  to  a  television  set.  AO  of  the 
others  had  access  to  at  least  one  set. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  children 
had  access  to  two  sets,  and  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  them  had  access  to  more 
than  two  sets. 

3.  The  retarded  pupils  viewed  TV 
approximately  twenty-eight  hours  per 
week  more  than  the  gifted  pupils. 

4.  There  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of 
parental  control  of  the  televiewing  hab¬ 
its  of  the  children. 

5.  It  was  evident  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  children  surveyed  did  not 
have  a  definite  bedtime. 

6.  The  pupils  viewed  a  wide  range 
of  programs,  including  westerns,  detect¬ 
ive  and  mystery  shows,  sports  presenta¬ 
tions,  comedies,  dramas,  science  fiction 
and  adventure  programs,  panel  shows, 
musical  and  variety  programs,  and  old 
motion  pictures.  One  child  regularly 
watched  “Captain  Kangaroo”  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings.  This  program  normally  is 
a  favorite  of  preschool  children. 

7.  Provided  that  the  pupils’  re¬ 
sponses  were  accurate,  one  could  con¬ 
clude  that  a  large  percentage  of  parents 
did  not  feel  that  less  time  devoted  to 
televiewing  would  improve  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  grades  in  school. 


Guidance  through 

Parent-Teacher  Conferences 

W.  LLOYD  JOHNS 
Principal,  Sequoia  Junior  High  School 


Fontana, 

O  NE  of  the  most  important  functions 
in  our  school  guidance  organization  is 
the  parent-teacher  conference.  Although 
this  term  probably  means  many  differ¬ 
ent  things  to  different  people,  we  refer 
primarily  to  the  Sequoia  Junior  High 
School  program  which  was  designed  to 
facilitate  the  parent-teacher  discussion 
of  a  child’s  growth  and  development,  in 
terms  of  CO  social  and  emotional  ad¬ 
justment,  (2)  health,  (3)  special  in¬ 
terests,  (4)  work  habits,  and  (5)  aca¬ 
demic  ability  and  achievement. 

At  Sequoia  we  make  every  attempt  to 
schedule  a  personal  conference  with 
both  parents  of  every  child  in  our  jun¬ 
ior  high  school.  We  prefer  to  utilize  our 
services  for  prevention  of  problems 
rather  than  for  correction  of  problems; 
therefore,  we  feel  that  we  should  reach 
every  parent. 

In  the  past,  parent  conferences  usual¬ 
ly  were  held  after  problems  developed, 
and  our  efforts  were  "used-up”  in  effect¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  cure.  These  problem 
cases  involved  such  a  small  percentage 
of  our  student  body  that  we  necessarily 
neglected  a  large  segment  of  our  par¬ 
ents,  whose  support  is  our  "life  blood.” 

School  Description 

Sequoia  Junior  High  School  is  a 
three-year  junior  high  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  725  students.  Administrative 
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personnel  include  the  principal,  the 
vice-principal,  and  the  counselor.  The 
counselor  directs  the  local  school  guid¬ 
ance  organization.  Obviously,  the  coun¬ 
selor  could  not  hold  conferences  with 
parents  of  every  child  in  the  school. 
However,  since  we  felt  that  personal 
conferences  contain  great  potential  val¬ 
ue,  we  developed  a  plan  which  would 
involve  the  homeroom  sponsors  and 
special-class  teachers. 

Conference  Purposes 

The  general  purposes  of  parent-teach¬ 
er  conferences  in  the  Fontana  Unified 
School  District  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  enable  the  school  and  the 
home  to  meet,  in  the  best  possible  way, 
the  needs  of  the  child 

2.  To  help  establish  a  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  parent  in  the  interest 
of  the  child 

3.  To  provide  a  two-way  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  home  and  the  school 

4.  To  help  parents  understand 
growth  characteristics  and  needs  of  the 
specific  age-group  which  is  being  con¬ 
sidered 

5.  To  help  parents  understand  an 
educational  program  which  is  based 
upon  characteristics  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  which  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children 

6.  To  develop  in  parents  an  under- 
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Standing  of  the  role  of  education  in  the 
democratic  process 

7.  To  show  ways  in  which  parents 
can  help  assure  school  success  for  their 
children 

8.  To  give  parents  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  school’s  objectives, 
standards,  and  rules 

9.  To  interpret  to  parents  their 
child’s  growth  and  progress  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  areas 

10.  To  help  parents  understand  the 
social  and  emotional  adjustment  of  their 
children 

11.  To  help  the  teacher  acquire  a 
better  understanding  of  the  child’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  his  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters;  the  family’s  ambitions  for 
the  child;  the  child's  routines,  interests, 
and  activities;  the  family’s  interests  and 
activities;  and  the  emotional  tone  of  the 
home 

12.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  teacher  to  perceive  the  parent’s  re¬ 
actions  to  the  school  in  its  relation  to 
their  child  or  children 

13.  To  help  parents  recognize  the 
conference  as  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  program 

14.  To  help  parents  become  support¬ 
ers  of  the  school  in  the  community 

15.  To  build  the  best  reputation  for 
the  school  in  the  community 

In-Service  Education 

To  involve  a  large  group  of  teachers 
in  a  program  of  conferences  with  par¬ 
ents  could  be  detrimental  to  public  re¬ 
lations,  unless  a  comprehensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  program  of  in-service  education 
preceded  the  conference  planning.  Al¬ 
though  most  of  the  teachers  involved 
have  had  some  experience  in  dealing 
directly  with  parents,  very  few  have 
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ever  been  involved  in  a  total  school 
program  of  reporting  to  parents  through 
conferences. 

Planning  sessions  involve  the  total 
group  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  the 
administration  and  district  personnel. 
The  participants  discuss  data  from  other 
school  systems;  develop  guide  sheets  and 
suggested  procedure;  and  employ  vari¬ 
ous  techniques,  such  as  auditing  actual 
taped  conferences  and  role-playing,  as 
bases  for  discussion  of  fundamental 
principles  of  interviewing. 

VVe  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  in- 
service  education  program  is  important 
to  the  success  of  the  conferences.  VV'e 
do  not  maintain  that  every  teacher  is  a 
trained  guidance  counselor,  but  we  do 
hold  that  some  basic  principles  of  non¬ 
directive  counseling  should  be  known 
and  used  by  all  teachers  in  their  work 
with  students  and  parents.  We  refer  to 
such  principles  as  letting  the  student 
or  parent  speak,  allowing  full  expression 
(positive  or  negative),  and  observing 
the  parents’  reaction  to  particular  phases 
of  the  discussion. 

After  a  few  planning  sessions,  the 
teachers  involved  in  the  conferences 
gain  feelings  of  security.  Moreover,  they 
recognize  so  many  advantages  to  the 
conference  program  that  we  witness  not 
mere  readiness  on  their  part,  but  actual 
enthusiasm! 

Conference  Organization 

The  conference  program  is  organized 
into  four  phases,  which  are  completed 
in  six  consecutive  weeks. 

During  the  first  phase,  which  lasts 
two  weeks,  every  classroom  teacher  pre¬ 
pares  a  half-page  summary  on  each  stu¬ 
dent,  commenting  on  academic  and  so¬ 
cial  adjustment,  aptitudes,  work  habits, 
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etc.  These  summaries  are  given  to  the 
homeroom  sponsor. 

During  the  second  phase,  the  home¬ 
room  sponsor  compiles  the  information 
gathered  on  each  student  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  teachers.  This  composite  summary 
details  (1)  strengths  of  the  child,  (2) 
needs  of  the  child,  and  (3)  suggestions 
for  improvement.  This  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  requires  one  week  to  complete. 

During  phase  three,  school  is  dis¬ 
missed  at  noon  for  one  week  in  order  to 
schedule  conferences  during  the  day. 
Teachers  usually  plan  to  spend  one  or 
two  evenings  to  accomodate  parents  who 
cannot  attend  day  conferences. 

Phase  four  commences  after  the  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held  and  requires 
about  two  weeks  to  complete.  During 
this  phase,  the  homeroom  sponsor  sum¬ 
marizes  the  main  points  of  discussion  of 
each  conference.  Then  he  files  all  of 
the  materials,  memo  sheets,  and  sum¬ 
maries  in  the  students’  cummulative 
records. 

We  mail  letters  to  the  parents  during 
the  second  week,  stating  the  time  and 
place  of  the  scheduled  conference.  The 
parents  return  a  "tear-off  section”  of  the 
letter  to  the  school,  indicating  their  in¬ 
tention  to  attend,  or  asking  for  a  change 
of  time  if  necessary.  Teachers  usually 
complete  the  schedule  during  the  third 
week. 

The  majority  of  the  conferences  are 
held  between  the  hours  of  1:30  p.m. 
and  4:00  p.m.  during  conference  week 
and  last  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  each. 
If  parents  have  more  than  one  child  at 
Sequoia,  the  conferences  are  arranged 
so  they  need  make  only  one  trip  to 
school.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association 
co-operates  by  asking  mothers  to  serve 
as  baby  sitters  at  the  school  for  parents 
who  need  this  service. 


Evaluation 

A  satisfactory  program  of  parent- 
teacher  conferences  for  a  total  school 
population  entails  much  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  many  people.  Because 
much  time  and  work  are  involved,  we 
conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  program  in  order  to  justify  its  con¬ 
tinuance  and  to  suggest  changes  which 
may  increase  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  conferences. 

The  administrators  in  the  school  re¬ 
gard  this  program  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  public-relations  techniques 
now  in  use  at  Sequoia.  Parents  talk 
about  their  children;  they  become  aware 
of  the  school’s  interest  in  the  children 
as  individuals.  Furthermore,  they  gain 
a  close  relationship  with  our  faculty, 
have  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstandings  about  which  they  are 
too  hesitant  to  call,  and  get  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  school  plant  which  they  are 
supporting  with  their  tax  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences,  both 
parents  and  teachers  gain  insight  into 
such  student  problems  as  developing 
self-confidence,  self-control,  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  others;  general  health; 
special  interest;  attentiveness;  resource¬ 
fulness;  'and  independence.  Sharing 
these  insights  in  reference  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  student  helps  both  the  home 
and  the  school  improve  their  attempts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  child. 

After  each  conference,  parents  are 
asked  to  check  an  evaluation  sheet  and 
return  it  to  the  school  office  unsigned. 

At  Sequoia  we  feel  that  we  have  tak¬ 
en  one  more  step  toward  bridging  the 
gap  often  found  between  the  home  and 
the  junior  high  school  and  that,  there¬ 
by,  we  have  increased  our  effectiveness 
as  an  educational  institution. 
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On  the  Teaching  of  Handwriting 

E.  A.  ENSTROM 
Handwriting  Research  Consultant 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania 


If  any  lesson  has  been  learned  during 
the  era  of  conflicting  educational  phil¬ 
osophies  of  the  past  thirty  years,  it  is 
that  readable  handwriting  doesn’t  just 
happen — it  must  be  taught!  Moreover, 
the  only  known  cure  for  bad  hand¬ 
writing  is  more  and  better  teaching  of 
handwriting! 

Revived  Interest  in  Handwriting 

VVe  are  now  living  in  an  era  of  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  teaching  of  hand¬ 
writing.  This  era  was  probably  ushered 
in  by  newspaper  and  magazine  criticism, 
which  blamed  the  schools  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  reportedly  lost  by  com¬ 
merce  every  year  as  a  result  of  poor 
handwriting.  Evidence  of  revived  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  educators  is  found  in 
the  increased  number  of  new  books  and 
articles  in  journals  which  offer  help  in 
solving  the  problem. 

Other  factors  also  are  responsible  for 
the  second  look  at  the  "second  R”  by 
school  administrators  and  teachers  alike. 
Among  these  factors  is  a  renewed  real¬ 
ization  that  there  are  but  two  chief 
ways  of  communicating  in  this  world: 
by  the  Sfwken  word  and  by  the  written 
word. 

In  crowded  classrooms — mass  edu¬ 
cation — school  must  remain,  as  in  early 
days  of  education,  largely  “writing 
schools.”  When  mechanics  of  hand¬ 
writing  are  woefully  ixx>r,  children  be¬ 
come  communication  cripples. 


Furthermore,  efficiency  in  many 
school  learnings  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  readable  handwriting:  spelling, 
arithmetic,  written  English,  notes  and 
organization  of  ideas  in  all  subject  areas, 
reading  vocabulary  growth,  etc.  Hand¬ 
writing  is  the  vehicle  of  expression. 

Ideas,  too,  are  frequently  lost  when 
the  writer  must  direct  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  mechanics  of  writing. 
Written  expression,  a  present  school 
weakness  at  all  levels,  surely  must  suffer 
when  mechanics  are  weak.  If  handwrit¬ 
ing  is  a  slow,  miserable  scrawl,  the 
learner  certainly  is  not  encouraged  to 
transcribe  a  free  flow  of  thought  onto 
paper. 

Stated  positively,  then,  efficient  hand¬ 
writing  is  a  powerful  kinesthetic  learn¬ 
ing  device  that  supports  and  strengthens 
practically  all  other  school  learnings. 

From  the  early  first-grade  reading 
vocabulary  to  spelling  and  the  building 
of  general  word  power,  efiBcient  hand¬ 
writing  plays  its  important  part.  Even 
the  fixing  of  essential  facts  and  effective 
expression  itself  are  greatly  enhanced 
through  writing  by  hand — at  all  leveb 
of  childhood  and  adulthood.  Add  to  this 
fact  the  tremendous  saving  of  school 
writing  time  and  teacher  correcting  time 
that  results  from  a  free-flowing  produc¬ 
tion  of  easily  read  papers,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  school  people  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  our 
long-neglected  second  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion — ^the  "second  R.” 
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Public  Relations  Value 

Another  reason  for  increased  interest 
in  the  mechanics  of  handwriting  is  the 
public-relations  value  of  efficient,  pleas¬ 
ing  writing.  “Johnnie  at  the  supper 
table”  and  the  papers  he  carries  home 
still  produce  powerful  school  public- 
relations  effects. 

Handwriting,  good  or  bad,  simply 
cannot  be  hidden  from  parents.  When 
poor  handwriting  prevails,  parents  are 
never  happy.  Moreover,  parents  often 
assume  that  all  other  school  teaching  is 
on  an  equally  low  level. 

Conversely,  when  handwriting  is 
pleasing  to  read,  the  teacher,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  the  school  have  power¬ 
ful  public-relations  allies  in  parents. 
During  these  times  of  ever  expanding 
education,  parental  support  is  sorely 
needed  everywhere.  Thus,  the  public- 
relations  value  of  well-taught  hand¬ 
writing  is  given  much  consideration  by 
both  school  administrators  and  teachers. 

Goals  in  Teaching  Handwriting 

In  the  primary  grades,  we  seek  man¬ 
uscript  skill  that  permits  early  expres¬ 
sion  and  that  strengthens  reading  and 
spelling  through  the  kinesthetic  force 
of  writing  by  hand.  When  the  child 
demonstrates  readiness  by  interest  and 
maturation  (usually  by  mid-year  in  sec¬ 
ond  grade),  we  add  cursive  handwriting 
as  a  separate  tool.  At  the  same  time,  we 
continue  to  use  the  manuscript  as  long 
as  it  contributes  either  to  the  learning 
of  reading  and  spelling  or  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  of  free  expression. 

The  continued  use  of  manuscript 
writing,  while  cursive  writing  is  slowly 
added,  prevents  any  interference  with 
reading  progress  or  with  the  ever-grow¬ 


ing  writing  demands  of  the  advancing 
school  program.  Delaying  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cursive  handwriting  slows  school 
progress  in  general  because  there  is  a 
mounting  load  of  writing  needs  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades. 

In  intermediate  classes,  we  maintain 
the  manuscript,  but  reduce  its  size;  we 
also  strive  to  develop  speed  and  quality 
in  the  cursive  style.  The  advance-grade 
cursive  goal  should  be  a  free  flow  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  onto  paper  with  a 
minimum  of  attention  to  mechanics. 
This  goal  requires  that  skills  be  built 
and  fixed.  Any  school  can  readily  attain 
these  goals  through  use  of  both  formal 
and  informal  learning  sessions. 

Basic  Principles 

The  first  phase  in  obtaining  improve¬ 
ment  in  handwriting  or  in  teaching  in 
general)  involves  an  understanding 
that  different  types  of  learnings  are  in 
existence  and  that  the  application  of 
the  appropriate  type  of  teaching  for  the 
particular  type  of  learning  is  necessary 
for  results. 

Handwriting,  for  example,  is  a  sen¬ 
sorimotor  skill  similar  to  the  skills  em¬ 
ployed  in  playing  a  violin,  using  a  type¬ 
writer,  playing  golf,  or  learning  any  ac¬ 
tivity  wherein  there  is  simultaneous 
training  of  mind  and  muscle  (11).  Suc¬ 
cess  in  handwriting  is  contingent  upon 
emphasis  being  placed  on  four  essen¬ 
tials: 

1 .  The  individual  must  understand 
the  way  the  task  is  done;  he  must  learn 
the  position  and  the  various  combined 
movements  that  are  most  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  success. 

2.  The  individual  must  understand 
how  letters  are  formed  and  joined  and 
how  numbers  are  clearly  made.  (In 
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If  any  lesson  has  been  learned  during 
the  era  of  conflicting  educational  phil¬ 
osophies  of  the  past  thirty  years,  it  is 
that  readable  handwriting  doesn’t  just 
happen — it  must  be  taught!  Moreover, 
the  only  known  cure  for  bad  hand¬ 
writing  is  more  and  better  teaching  of 
handwriting! 

Revived  Interest  in  Handwriting 

We  are  now  living  in  an  era  of  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  teaching  of  hand¬ 
writing.  This  era  was  probably  ushered 
in  by  newspaper  and  magazine  criticism, 
which  blamed  the  schools  for  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  reportedly  lost  by  com¬ 
merce  every  year  as  a  result  of  poor 
handwriting.  Evidence  of  revived  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  educators  is  found  in 
the  increased  number  of  new  books  and 
articles  in  journals  which  offer  help  in 
solving  the  problem. 

Other  factors  also  are  responsible  for 
the  second  look  at  the  "second  R"  by 
school  administrators  and  teachers  alike. 
Among  these  factors  is  a  renewed  real¬ 
ization  that  there  are  but  two  chief 
ways  of  communicating  in  this  world: 
by  the  spoken  word  and  by  the  written 
word. 

In  crowded  classrooms — ^mass  edu¬ 
cation — school  must  remain,  as  in  early 
days  of  education,  largely  "writing 
schools.”  When  mechanics  of  hand¬ 
writing  are  woefully  poor,  children  be¬ 
come  communication  cripples. 


Pennsylvania 

Furthermore,  efficiency  in  many 
school  learnings  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  readable  handwriting:  spelling, 
arithmetic,  written  English,  notes  and 
organization  of  ideas  in  all  subject  areas, 
reading  vocabulary  growth,  etc.  Hand¬ 
writing  is  the  vehicle  of  expression. 

Ideas,  too,  are  frequently  lost  when 
the  writer  must  direct  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  mechanics  of  writing. 
Written  expression,  a  present  school 
weakness  at  all  levels,  surely  must  suffer 
when  mechanics  are  weak.  If  handwrit¬ 
ing  is  a  slow,  miserable  scrawl,  the 
learner  certainly  is  not  encouraged  to 
transcribe  a  free  flow  of  thought  onto 
paper. 

Stated  positively,  then,  efficient  hand¬ 
writing  is  a  powerful  kinesthetic  learn¬ 
ing  device  that  supports  and  strengthens 
practically  all  other  school  learnings. 

From  the  early  first-grade  reading 
vocabulary  to  spelling  and  the  building 
of  general  word  power,  efficient  hand¬ 
writing  plays  its  important  part.  Even 
the  fixing  of  essential  facts  and  effective 
expression  itself  are  greatly  enhanced 
through  writing  by  band — at  all  levels 
of  childhood  and  adulthood.  Add  to  this 
fact  the  tremendous  saving  of  school 
writing  time  and  teacher  correcting  time 
that  results  from  a  free-flowing  produc¬ 
tion  of  easily  read  pap>ers,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why  school  people  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  our 
long-neglected  second  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion — the  "second  R.” 
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Public  Relations  Value 

Another  reason  for  increased  interest 
in  the  mechanics  of  handwriting  is  the 
puhlic-relations  value  of  efficient,  pleas¬ 
ing  writing.  “Johnnie  at  the  supper 
table”  and  the  papers  he  carries  home 
still  produce  powerful  school  public- 
relations  effects. 

Handwriting,  good  or  bad,  simply 
cannot  be  hidden  from  parents.  When 
poor  handwriting  prevails,  parents  are 
never  happy.  Moreover,  parents  often 
assume  that  all  other  school  teaching  is 
on  an  equally  low  level. 

Ginversely,  when  handwriting  is 
pleasing  to  read,  the  teacher,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  the  school  have  power¬ 
ful  public-relations  allies  in  parents. 
During  these  times  of  ever  expanding 
education,  parental  support  is  sorely 
needed  everywhere.  Thus,  the  public- 
relations  value  of  weU'taught  hand¬ 
writing  is  given  much  consideration  by 
both  school  administrators  and  teachers. 

Goals  in  Teaching  Handwriting 

In  the  primary  grades,  we  seek  man¬ 
uscript  skill  that  permits  early  expres¬ 
sion  and  that  strengthens  reading  and 
spelling  through  the  kinesthetic  force 
of  writing  by  hand.  When  the  child 
demonstrates  readiness  by  interest  and 
maturation  (usually  by  mid-year  in  sec¬ 
ond  grade),  we  add  cursive  handwriting 
as  a  separate  tool.  At  the  same  time,  we 
continue  to  use  the  manuscript  as  long 
as  it  contributes  either  to  the  learning 
of  reading  and  spelling  or  to  the  devel¬ 
oping  of  free  expression. 

The  continued  use  of  manuscript 
writing,  while  cursive  writing  is  slowly 
added,  prevents  any  interference  with 
reading  progress  or  with  the  ever-grow¬ 


ing  writing  demands  of  the  advancing 
school  program.  Delaying  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cursive  handwriting  slows  school 
progress  in  general  because  there  is  a 
mounting  load  of  writing  needs  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades. 

In  intermediate  classes,  we  maintain 
the  manuscript,  but  reduce  its  size;  we 
also  strive  to  develop  speed  and  quality 
in  the  cursive  style.  The  advance-grade 
cursive  goal  should  be  a  free  flow  of 
thoughts  and  ideas  onto  paper  with  a 
minimum  of  attention  to  mechanics. 
This  goal  requires  that  skills  be  built 
and  fixed.  Any  school  can  readily  attain 
these  goals  through  use  of  both  formal 
and  informal  learning  sessions. 

Basic  Principles 

The  first  phase  in  obtaining  improve¬ 
ment  in  handwriting  or  in  teaching  in 
general)  involves  an  understanding 
that  different  types  of  learnings  are  in 
existence  and  that  the  application  of 
the  appropriate  type  of  teaching  for  the 
particular  type  of  learning  is  necessary 
for  results. 

Handwriting,  for  example,  is  a  sen¬ 
sorimotor  skill  similar  to  the  skills  em¬ 
ployed  in  playing  a  violin,  using  a  type¬ 
writer,  playing  golf,  or  learning  any  ac¬ 
tivity  wherein  there  is  simultaneous 
training  of  mind  and  muscle  (11).  Suc¬ 
cess  in  handwriting  is  contingent  upon 
emphasis  being  placed  on  four  essen¬ 
tials: 

1 .  The  individual  must  understand 
the  way  the  task  is  done;  he  must  learn 
the  position  and  the  various  combined 
movements  that  are  most  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  success. 

2.  The  individual  must  understand 
how  letters  are  formed  and  joined  and 
how  numbers  are  clearly  made.  (In 
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any  successful  learning,  understandings  ognition  and  praise,  including  the  post- 
must  precede  practice;  otherwise  prac-  ing  of  "best  efforts”  in  daily  writing  and 
tice  is  wasteful  or  even  harmful.)  the  comparing  of  daily  papers  with 

3.  The  individual  must  understand  learning-session  samples.  The  learner 

that  there  must  be  practice  or  learning  must  know  exactly  what  is  desired  and 

sessions  wherein  the  teacher  and  the  required  in  the  use  of  learned  skill, 

pupil  concentrate  on  effecting  changes  3.  Through  the  actual  measure- 
in  the  way  the  task  is  done  and  changes  ment  of  the  improvement  in  applied 
in  the  formation  of  letters  and  numbers  writing  by  a  “continuous  evaluation” 
to  permit  easier  writing  and  easier  read-  program.  Such  an  evaluation  program 
ing.  When  desirable  changes  are  brought  compares  efforts  during  the  school  term 
about,  there  must  be  further  practice  with  beginning  efforts.  If  handwriting 
and  repetition  to  establish  these  changes  is  adequately  taught,  there  will  be 
into  fixed  habits  (2,  6).  If  this  practice  marked  improvement  in  daily  writing 

is  lacking,  little  is  gained  from  the  as  the  term  progresses.  Furthermore, 

learning,  and  handwriting  fails  to  be-  skill  will  continue  to  grow  with  each  ad- 
come  the  semi-automatic  tool  that  frees  vancing  grade. 

the  mind  for  concentration  on  the  all-  It  must  be  clear,  however,  that  em- 
important  ideas  being,  written.  phasis  on  applied  writing  alone  (the 

4.  The  individual  must  understand  second  phase)  will  bring  but  very  lim- 

that  improvement  in  handwriting  (and  ited  growth  (2,  6,  11).  Before  there 

in  other  sensorimotor  skills)  is  hastened,  can  be  marked  improvement  in  read- 

and  frustration  diminished,  when  the  ability  of  daily  writing,  improved  hand- 
learnings  are  sequentially  arranged —  writing  first  must  be  brought  about  by 
beginning  with  those  things  most  easily  skilled  teaching.  No  one  can  effectively 
learned  and  progressing  to  the  more  dif-  use  that  which  he  has  not  learned! 
ficult  tasks  (6).  This  sequential  ap-  Scant  improvement  can  take  place  in 
proach  gives  confidence  to  the  learner,  daily  papers  if  the  teaching  of  hand- 
permits  building  further  success  upon  writing  has  been  neglected — regardless 
past  successes,  and  assures  continued  of  the  amount  of  unfair  pressure  placed 
progress.  upon  the  pupil.  In  sensorimotor  skills. 

The  second  phase  of  a  complete  pro-  the  attempt  to  combine  the  teaching  task 
gram  involves  the  daily  use  of  the  skill  with  the  applied  work  has  always  proved 
as  it  is  being  developed.  This  is  neces-  costly  in  the  amount  of  time  consumed 
sary  in  handwriting  because,  unlike  and  generally  fruitless, 
many  other  sensorimotor  skills,  the  need  In  schools  experimenting  with  this 
for  practical  application  is  constant  at  combined  approach,  more  time  is  lost 
all  learning  levels  and  at  all  times.  This  in  the  writing  process  (and  in  the 
early  use  of  improved  skill  is  encour-  reading  attempt)  than  would  be  re¬ 
aged:  quired  to  teach  handwriting  twice  as 

1.  By  relating  class  practice  to  thoroughly  as  necessary.  Moreover,  in 
daily  needs  through  using  subject  ma-  such  situations,  the  all-important  idea 
terial  as  part  of  the  teaching  session.  frequently  is  lost  while  the  pupil  strug- 

2.  By  motivating  the  use  of  devel-  gles  with  mechanics.  Sensorimotor  learn- 
oped  skill  through  various  forms  of  rec-  ing  requires  many  repetitions  to  bring 
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about  the  changed  behavior  and  to  fix  There  is  no  substitute  for  technical 
the  behavior  patterns  into  habits  (2,  6).  know-how  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Hence,  there  are  two  absolute  re-  Where  teachers  lack  the  necessary  know- 
quirements  for  effective  handwriting  re-  how,  wisdom  would  dictate  the  use  of 
suits;  (1)  careful,  detailed  instruction  in-service  programs  to  fill  the  void  (8, 
which  brings  about  improvement  in  10).  One  simply  cannot  teach  that 
each  individual’s  handwriting,  and  (2)  which  he  cannot  demonstrate,  or  that 
studied  repetitions  which  fix  the  proper  which  he  does  not  fully  understand, 
behavior  patterns  in  each  individual. 

Any  philosophy  or  procedure  that  is  to  Summary 

promote  success  must  be  complete,  and 

it  must  recognize  the  need  for  includ-  Thus  we  review  the  teaching  of  a 
ing  both  phases  of  this  teaching  task,  much-needed  learning  tool  that  is  cur- 
One  without  the  other  spells  failure.  rently  experiencing  a  revival  of  interest. 

Efficiency  in  handwriting  holds  forth 
Teacher  Understanding  and  Skill  many  values  to  both  the  individual  and 

the  teaching  efforts  of  the  school.  EflB- 
Time  limitations  for  the  teaching  of  ciency  comes  only  from  proper  teaching 
handwriting  dictate  a  learning  period  of  this  skill  by  those  who  fully  under¬ 
and  much  group  instruction.  However,  stand  the  difficulties  and  are  capable  of 
all  truly  effective  group  procedures  re-  applying  result-producing  solutions, 
quire  individualization  of  teaching  as  To  achieve  improved  handwriting  in 
needed.  Pupils  having  problems  should  many  schools,  we  are  faced  with  the 
be  seated  near  the  front  of  the  room  problem  of  obtaining  these  essential  un- 
where  the  teacher  can  study  the  prob-  derstandings,  as  well  as  writing  skill,  on 
lems  and  suggest  remedial  measures.  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff. 
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A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  people  in 
many  countries  are  bilingual.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  Wales,  Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Switzerland,  the  Balkan  States,  China, 
India,  and  many  places  in  Africa  are 
examples. 

These  people  are  victims  of  the 
necessity  of  learning  two  languages. 
This  necessity  may  be  due  to  war  or  to 
the  seeking  of  a  better  life  in  a  new 
land.  But  most  frequently  throughout 
the  wmrld,  bilingualism  occurs  where  a 
child  is  born  into  a  minor  language 
group,  and,  as  a  result,  he  must  learn 
one  of  the  major  languages  if  he  wishes 
to  extend  his  horizons. 

Very  few  of  these  people  are  really 
“bilingual”  in  the  true  sense;  that  is, 
few  of  them  are  equally  proficient  in 
two  languages.  They  are  ‘'bilingual”  in 
varying  degrees.  Thus,  a  tourist  may  be 
able  to  say  "good  morning”  in  two  or 
three  languages,  while  his  guide  can  de- 
hver  whole  lectures  in  these  languages. 
The  degree  of  facility  in  the  second  lan¬ 
guage  depends  upon  many  factors. 

Desire 

Of  first  importance  is  the  desire  to 
learn  with  which  the  learner  approaches 
the  language  learning.  Desire  is  some¬ 


thing  that  is  engendered  by  the  general 
environment  or  climate  in  which  one 
lives.  Desire  is  partially  controlled  by 
the  educational  status  of  the  people.  A 
notable  example  was  New  Mexico  in 
the  last  century. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  1870 
there  were  large  holdings  of  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  landowners.  The  patron 
class,  at  the  top  of  the  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  consisted  of  people  of  great  charm 
and  education.  Below  this  top  portion 
of  the  hierarchy  was  the  vast  group  of 
"peasants”  who  neither  desired  nor 
needed  education.  Their  task  in  life  was 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  their 
superiors,  and  the  leaders  were  not 
anxious  to  see  them  educated. 

The  same  situation  can  be  paralleled 
in  Hawaii.  A  few  decades  ago  the  plan¬ 
tations  needed  large  amounts  of  cheap 
labor.  The  owners  imported  groups  from 
the  Far  East.  These  people  were  illiter¬ 
ate.  They  settled  in  colonies  where  the 
company  opened  the  stores  and  provided 
for  their  wants.  They  did  not  need 
formal  education. 

Desire  is  also  partially  controlled  by 
the  language  spoken  in  the  home.  If  the 
parents  speak  the  second  language  fair¬ 
ly  well,  they  will  likely  use  that  language 
in  speaking  with  the  children.  But  if 
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one  parent — especially  the  mother — is 
not  adept  in  the  second  language,  she 
will  prefer  the  mother  tongue  and  ex- 
pyect  her  children  to  speak  it.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  exaggerated  if  there  are  grand¬ 
parents  in  the  home. 

General  emotional  climate  in  which 
the  language  is  presented  is  important. 
It  makes  a  real  difference  whether  the 
new  language  is  eagerly  sought  after  or 
is  forced  upon  a  person  by  hated  con¬ 
querors  or  oppressors. 

Amount  of  Exposure 

Another  factor  is  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  second  language.  In  some 
communities  the  language  of  the  store, 
the  church,  and  the  plaza  is  the  mother 
tongue.  The  people  hear  and  use  the 
second  language  infrequently  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  rate  of  acquisition  of  the 
second  language  is  slow.  This  situation 
is  still  found  in  the  mountains  of  North¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  or  on  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dian  Reservation. 

Puerto  Rico  presents  another  exam¬ 
ple.  While  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Island  has  an  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish  program,  great  difficulty  is  encoun¬ 
tered  in  persuading  the  population  out¬ 
side  of  the  urban  areas  that  they  would 
benefit  from  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English. 

Wales  offers  some  contrast  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  situation.  The  people  there 
are  as  determined  to  retain  their  mother 
tongue  as  are  the  Puerto  Ricans.  Their 
Sunday  schools  and  other  church  serv¬ 
ices  are  in  Welsh.  Yet  they  realize  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  English. 
Their  political  and  economic  ties  are 
with  England;  therefore  to  succeed  they 
must,  and  do,  master  the  language  of 
that  country. 


Socio-Economic  Status 

It  is  found  in  studies  of  emigrant 
groups  in  this  country  that  a  foreign¬ 
speaking  person  rises  in  the  economic 
scale  as  he  learns  to  speak  English.  The 
one  may  not  be  a  cause  of  the  other, 
for  they  may  be  concomitant.  A  possible 
explanation  is  that  with  language  facil¬ 
ity,  greater  financial  opportunities  are 
afforded.  If  a  man  can  earn  more 
money,  he  will  eat  better,  he  wiU  dress 
better,  and  he  will  be  anxious  for  his 
children  to  go  to  school  and  to  speak 
English. 

Influence  of  Leaders 

We  have  alluded  to  one  example  of 
the  influence  of  community  leaders — 
the  attitude  of  the  early  Spanish  land- 
owners  in  New  Mexico.  Let  us  exam¬ 
ine  a  few  others.  History  is  full  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  victorious  monarchs  who  re¬ 
quired  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
territory  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
conquerors. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Ck>uncil  has  set 
up  a  large  scholastic  fund.  This  demon¬ 
strates  to  all  members  of  the  tribe  that 
the  leaders  place  great  value  on  educa¬ 
tion.  This  means  that  they  must  learn 
English  well.  Such  positive  action 
should  influence  many  persons  on  the 
reservation  who  have  had  little  under¬ 
standing  of,  or  concern  for,  education. 

An  example  of  the  opposite  sort  is 
seen  in  Hawaii.  The  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  speaks  English,  the  dominant 
group,  neither  learned  the  languages  of 
the  different  national  groups  that  were 
brought  there  to  labor,  nor  insisted  that 
these  groups  learn  English.  The  result 
was  “pidgin  English,”  an  immature  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  correct  forms  of  person 
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and  tense  have  been  replaced  by  all  sorts 
of  improper  forms.  The  bterate  de¬ 
scended  to  the  level  of  the  illiterate.  In¬ 
deed,  some  of  the  responsible  leaders  of 
society’  have  been  known  to  use  “pidgin” 
in  pubhc  address,  probably  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  a  “good  fellow.”  Since  the 
purpose  of  language  is  to  communicate, 
this  has  been  fulfilled  by  “pidgin.” 

Schools  and  Other  Agencies 

Quite  naturally  the  schools  will  play 
a  prominent  role  in  every  bilingual  situ¬ 
ation.  It  can  facilitate  the  learning  of 
a  second  language  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  a  language.  In 
European  schools,  it  is  common  practice 
to  give  an  hour  per  day  to  the  second 
language.  (In  the  United  States,  twen¬ 
ty  minutes,  two  or  three  times  a  week!) 

Another  means  of  facilitating  lan¬ 
guage  learning  is  to  use  the  mother 
tongue  as  the  language  of  instruction, 
as  they  do  in  Belgium.  In  this  way,  the 
language  will  be  strengthened  and  per¬ 
petuated.  However,  if  the  second  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  used  for  instruction,  as  in 
the  United  States,  the  mother  tongue  is 
sure  to  disappear  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  best  insurance  for  retaining  the 
mother  tongue  is  to  use  it  in  the  pubhc 
schools  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 
Puerto  Rico  has  had  much  exp>erience 
with  this  principle.  In  the  years  since 
it  was  acquired  by  the  United  States,  it 
has  vacillated  between  the  use  of  Eng- 
hsh  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and  as 
a  special  subject. 

Educational  Adjuncts 

Closely  alhed  to  organized  education 
are  the  numerous  influential  education¬ 
al  adjuncts,  such  as  radio,  television. 


newspapers,  and  hooks.  These  aids 
doubtless  facilitate  the  learning  of  a 
second  language. 

At  this  point  is  can  only  be  postulated 
that  the  presence  of  television  in  the 
Indian  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  will  give 
much  impetus  to  fluency  in  speaking 
English  as  the  young  Indian  children 
watch  “Mickey  Mouse”  and  “Zorro.” 
One  small  pueblo,  in  which  practically 
all  the  citizens  are  handicapped  in  their 
use  of  English,  is  reported  at  present  to 
have  nine  television  sets  among  a  total 
of  forty-eight  families. 

Common  Elements 

It  is  said  by  linguists  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  second  language  is  affected  by 
the  presence  or  lack  of  certain  common 
elements  in  the  language  already  known 
and  the  one  to  be  learned.  Among  these 
factors  are  the  phonology  and  structure 
of  the  language,  sentence  patterning, 
and  problems  in  vocabulary  develop¬ 
ment. 

It  is  easier  for  a  native  Spanish¬ 
speaking  person  to  learn  English  than 
to  learn  Chinese.  The  letters  on  the 
printed  page  are  ahke  in  both  languages 
and  many  of  the  words  in  both  lan¬ 
guages  are  derived  from  Latin.  In 
Chinese,  the  printed  characters  are  en¬ 
tirely  different.  Moreover,  one  reads  ver¬ 
tically,  instead  of  horizontally,  and  from 
right  to  left  instead  of  left  to  right. 

Intelligence 

The  part  that  intelligence  plays  in 
foreign  language  learning  is  not  spe¬ 
cifically  known.  If  a  person  is  listening 
to,  or  reading  a  foreign  language,  intel- 
hgence  would  undoubtedly  be  very  im¬ 
portant.  If  the  same  person  is  talking  in 
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a  foreign  language,  there  are  additional 
qualities  which  appear  to  be  equal,  if 
not  more  favorable. 

Perception  of  sound  differences  and 
auditory  memory  are  examples.  In  every 
language  there  are  words  that  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  sound.  To  speak  like  a  native,  one 
must  be  able  to  imitate  the  tone,  stress, 
accent,  and  rhythm  of  the  native  speak¬ 
er.  This  imitation  calls  for  fine  distinc¬ 
tions  of  sound  which  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  one  who  has  a  keen  ear  and 
a  retentive  memory. 

Foreign  Language  in  School 

When  foreign  languages  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  elementary  schools,  there 
are  many  questions  to  be  considered: 

1.  When  you  add  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  what  do  you  displace?  In  Luxem¬ 
burg,  where  language  instruction  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  the  schools  have  practically 
eliminated  history  and  geography  to 
provide  time  for  language  instruction. 

2.  Are  quahfied  teachers  available? 
For  young  children,  instruction  is  gen¬ 
erally  through  conversation  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  learned.  Imitation  of  the  in- 
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structor  is  the  method;  consequently, 
her  speech  must  be  correct. 

3.  Will  children,  who  have  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  foreign  language  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  continue  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  secondary  schools?  The  data 
on  this  point  are  conflicting. 

Granted  that  children  can  be  taught 
foreign  languages,  three  further  ques¬ 
tions  must  be  answered:  Ca)  Is  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  such  instruction  to  all 
American  boys  and  girls?  Ch)  How 
many  of  them  will  use  the  ability  as 
adults?  (c)  Can  they  retain  the  skill  if 
it  is  not  used  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time? 

Summary 

Many  people  do  learn  a  second  lan¬ 
guage.  It  has  been  hypothesized  here 
that  desire  to  do  so  is  a  primary  factor. 
Amount  of  exposure,  socio-economic 
factors,  influence  of  ethnic-group  lead¬ 
ers,  schools,  educational  adjuncts,  com¬ 
mon  elements  within  the  two  languages, 
and  intelligence  may  be  other  factors 
influencing  the  learning  of  a  second 
language. 
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Discovering  Dinosaurs.  By  Glenn  O.  De  Tonti  of  the  Iron  Hand.  By  Ann 
Blough.  Pictures  by  Gustav  Schrotter.  New  Heagney.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Kenedy.  1959. 
York.  Whittlesey  House.  1960.  $2.50.  $2.50. 

The  story  of  the  great  reptiles  that  once  Here  is  another  in  the  Kenedy  series, 
roamed  the  earth  is  presented  for  young  read-  "American  Background  Books.”  The  explora- 

ers  of  seven  to  eleven  years  in  this  interesting  tion  of  the  Mississippi  was  an  exciting  and 

book.  What  did  these  reptiles  look  like?  How  perilous  venture.  Henry  de  Tond,  chief  mili- 

do  we  know  about  them?  Indeed,  a  whole  tary  aide  of  the  great  LaSalle,  was  alert  and 

host  of  interesting  questions  are  answered  in  competent  in  defending  the  French  colonists 

a  way  that  will  challenge  young  scientists.  and  their  Indian  allies  against  the  attacks  of 

— ^Paul  Zankowich  hostile  enemies. — Paul  Zankowich 
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WILLIAM  G.  CARR 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  expon¬ 
ents  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  is  Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  activities 
of  the  world’s  largest  professional  or¬ 
ganization,  Dr.  Carr  is  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  an  organization  which  he  helped 
to  form — the  World  Confederation  of 
Organizations  of  the  Teaching  Profes¬ 
sion  (WCOTP).  The  WCOPT  has 
served  to  strengthen  the  educational  ties 
among  teachers  all  over  the  world. 

Dr.  Carr  is  not  only  one  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  most  brilliant  analysts  of  education¬ 


al  affairs,  but  also  one  of  the  most  ver¬ 
satile  and  effective  writers  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1952,  Dr.  Carr  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  NEA’s  influential  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission  which  pre¬ 
pares,  publishes,  and  disseminates  state¬ 
ments  of  proposed  policy  regarding  the 
conduct  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  the  international  relation¬ 
ships  of  American  education. 

Dr.  Carr  joined  the  NEA  head¬ 
quarters  staff  in  1929,  coming  directly 
from  the  California  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  he  was  director  of  research. 
In  1931,  he  was  named  director  of  the 
NEA  Research  Division,  a  post  he  held 
until  1940,  when  he  was  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  secretary  of  the  NEA. 

This  leader  in  education  began  his 
teaching  career  in  1924  in  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Junior  High  School,  Glendale,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  He  later  taught  at  Pacific  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stanford  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  the  University  of 
California,  and  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Carr  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Stanford  in  1924,  his  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  1926,  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
1929.  He  has  also  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Miami  University,  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Boston  University. 

Lyle  W.  Ashby 
Deputy  Executive  Secretary 
National  Education  Association 
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Science  explains  in  human  terms 
our  dynamic  relationship  to  surround¬ 
ing  reality.” — Santayana 

During  recent  years,  science  educa¬ 
tion  has  had  an  increasingly  prominent 
place  in  the  curriculums  of  most  Ameri¬ 
can  schools.  Although  the  launching  of 
the  first  Sputnik  dramatically  empha¬ 
sized  the  significance  of  science  in  to¬ 
day’s  world,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
many  American  schools  were  already  on 
the  march  in  the  development  of  vital 
science  programs.  And  for  those  persons 
who  have  been  perturbed  because  of  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Russian  schools  begin  the 
teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  it  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  many  forward-looking  schools 
in  America  have,  for  years,  taught  the 
beginning  understandings  of  many  as¬ 
pects  of  science,  even  in  the  primary 
grades  (but  the  courses  weren’t  called 
Physics  or  Chemistry).  In  confirmation, 
numerous  courses  of  study  from  both 
local  and  state  school  systems  reveal  sys¬ 
tematically  organized  science  curricu- 
lums  beginning  with  the  kindergarten. 

This  evidence  does  not  mean  that  our 
elementary  science  programs  are  as  com¬ 
prehensive  or  as  vital  or  as  well  taught 
as  they  should  be.  Nor  does  it  imply  that 
all  schools  and  all  elementary  teachers 
throughout  the  country  have 'developed 
strong  science  programs.  It  does  suggest, 


however,  that  many  schools  have  been 
alert  to  the  importance  of  science  in 
the  curriculum  and  that  each  year  there 
is  evidence  of  better  and  better  programs 
in  this  important  curriculum  area. 

In  answering  the  question,  "Why 
science  in  the  elementary  school?”  the 
following  reasons  are  reflected  by  pres¬ 
ent-day  courses  of  study,  current  pro¬ 
fessional  literature,  and  actual  class¬ 
room  practices  in  our  better  schools: 

1.  Children  are  naturally  curious 
about  all  aspects  of  their  environment, 
and  good  science  programs  guide  this 
native  curiosity  toward  an  increasing 
understanding  of  the  world  about  them. 

2.  Only  the  adult  who  is  reasonably 
conversant  with  the  concepts  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  science  can  be  expected  to 
participate  wisely  as  a  voter  and  as  a 
citizen  in  a  democracy. 

3.  An  effective  program  in  science 
is  an  assurance  that  the  basic  skills  of 
mathematics  and  the  language  arts  will 
be  exercised  in  practical  situations.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  good  science  teaching 
gives  life  and  vitality  to  the  learning  of 
many  basic  skills. 

4.  The  habits  of  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  thoughful  consideration  of  all  as¬ 
pects  of  a  problem,  and  the  determining 
of  the  best  solution  are  processes  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  problem-solving  techniques  of 
science. 
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Although  it  is  true  that  the  limited  tary  teachers  today  are  much  more 
education  of  many  elementary  teachers  aware  of  their  responsibilties  for  strong 
in  the  field  of  science  has  been  a  handi-  science  programs.  They  are  doing  less 
cap  to  the  promotion  of  strong  science  "page-by-page”  teaching  from  science 
programs,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  textbooks;  instead  they  are  using  the 
expanded  professional  preparation  both  unit  approach  with  increasing  confi- 
at  the  pre-service  and  in-service  levels  dence  and  effectiveness.  A  variety  of 
is  doing  much  to  improve  the  situation,  equipment  and  instructional  materials 
Furthermore,  local  curriculum  produc-  is  being  put  to  effective  use  and  coUat- 
tion,  financial  support  through  the  Na-  eral  reading  with  a  wide  range  of  diffi- 
tional  Defense  Education  Act,  the  use  culty  is  being  employed, 
of  TV  classes  taught  by  master  teachers,  For  good  examples  of  curricular  pat- 
and  the  increasing  use  of  science  co-  terns  in  elementary  science  that  are 
ordinatcns  are  doing  much  to  strengthen  being  used  in  a  few  selected  school  sys- 
elementary-  science.  terns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  fol- 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  elemen-  lowing  publications: 

1.  Castro  Valley  School  District,  Castro  Valley,  California.  Science  Framework,  Grades 

K-6  (1959). 

2.  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Supplement  to  Teaching  Guide  for  Science, 

Kiwiergarten,  Grades  1-2-3  (1959),  and  Supplement  to  Teaching  Guide  for  Science 
for  Grades  4-5-6  (1959). 

3.  Dover  City  Schools,  Dover,  Ohio.  Elementary  Science  Program,  K-6  Grade  (1959- 

1960). 

4.  Georgia  Department  of  Education,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Science  for  Georgia  Schools,  Vol¬ 

ume  I  Primary,  and  Volume  II  Intermediate  (1958). 

5.  Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Suggested  Study  Guide  for 

Elementary  Science  (1958). 

6.  Jefferson  County  Schools,  Lakewood,  Colorado.  Elementary  Science,  K-6  (1959). 

7.  Minnetonka  School  District  No.  276,  Excelsior,  Minnesota.  A  Guide  to  the  Elementary 

School  Science  Curriculum,  Grades  1-6  (1959). 

8.  New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Science — A  Program  of  Instruc¬ 

tion,  Grades  1-6  (1958). 

9.  Plumas  Unified  School  District,  Quincy,  Califoma.  Science;  Teacher’s  Guide  and 

Course  of  Study  for  Grades  K-Vl  (1959). 

10.  Rochester  Public  Schools,  Rochester,  Minnesota.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Science  for 
Kindergarten  through  Grade  Six  (1958). 


The  Bulletin  Board 

Miss  Mary  Adeline  McKibbin,  director  of  art  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  since 
1943,  was  honored  recently  when  the  National  Art  Education  Association  designated  her 
“Art  Educator  of  the  Year”  for  1960.  The  selection  of  Miss  McKibbin  for  her  many  con¬ 
tributions  to  art  education  is  unique  for  she  is  the  first  woman  to  be  so  honored  and  the 
first  educator  from  the  public  schools  to  be  so  recognized;  the  other  recipients  of  the  honor 
have  been  heads  of  art  departments  connected  with  universities. 

The  winter  issue  of  Books  for  Young  Readers,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  reviews 
of  young  people’s  books,  will  be  published  later  this  month.  This  new  magazine  is  designed 
to  provide  librarians,  parents,  and  teachers  with  reviews  of  the  latest  and  l^st  new  books  for 
young  people,  preschool  through  junior  high  years. 
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What  Does  the  World  Need?  ( Part  V )  | 

EARL  H.  HANSON 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rock  Island,  Illinois  ! 


E  judge  a  thing  by  its  wholeness, 
and  that  is  good  because  the  parts  don’t 
produce  the  goods  nor  furnish  the  serv¬ 
ices  for  which  the  whole  was  created.  It 
is  the  total  organism  which  produces, 
and  the  worth  of  an  organism  is  equal 
to  the  quality  of  its  product.  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

The  function  of  the  parts  is  to  fit 
together  to  make  a  good  unit.  Even  so, 
plans  to  improve  the  whole  are  seldom 
successful  unless  they  work  on  the  parts, 
study  the  way  they  fit  together,  find  out 
if  some  are  too  big  and  others  too  small. 
The  schedule  for  improvement  should 
begin  with  work  on  the  parts  first  and 
then  on  the  whole. 

Much  of  our  trouble  in  improving 
conduct,  I  think,  grows  out  of  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  look  at  behavior  in  any  other  way 
than  quickly  to  classify  the  whole  of  a 
person’s  action  into  categories,  such  as 
good  and  bad.  Then,  when  we  find  a 
person  acting  badly  in  a  rather  blind 
way,  we  preach  at  his  whole  person  and 
exhort  him  to  improve. 

It  probably  would  be  helpful  in  try¬ 
ing  to  understand  people  apd  what  they 
do  to  look  at  them  and  their  behavior 
under  the  four  following  categories: 
morality,  temperament,  personality,  and 
character.  These  elements  are  all  tied 
together,  it’s  true.  Definitely  they  affect 
each  other,  and  the  behavior  that  comes 


out  of  a  person  is  the  product  of  all  four 
elements.  If  we  want  to  improve  that 
product,  we  should  analyze  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  terms  of  these  four  categpries, 
lay  plans  for  the  improvement  of  each 
separately,  tie  all  the  plans  together  into 
a  concerted  attack  on  bad  behavior,  and 
conduct  a  unified  campaign  to  improve 
that  behavior. 

In  the  rest  of  the  articles  in  this 
series,  we  will  explore  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  spirit  in  an  effort  to  produce 
more  orderly  thinking  in  our  own  mind 
about  making  behavior  of  people  better 
than  it  currently  is. 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  element  is 
morality,  it  is  timely  here  to  repeat  the 
Western  world’s  basis  of  the  moral 
code,  the  Ten  Commandments.  We  all 
learned  them  as  children,  but  we  won¬ 
der  if  all  children  are  learning  them 
today.  The  decalogue  is  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God. 

2.  Take  not  the  name  of  God  in 
vain. 

3.  Keep  the  Sabbath  holy. 

4.  Honor  thy  parents. 

5.  Kill  not. 

6.  Do  not  commit  adultery. 

7.  Steal  not. 

8.  Bear  no  false  witness. 

9.  and  10.  Covet  not  thy  neighbor’s 
goods  nor  his  wife  nor  anything  that  is 
his. 
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^^ANY  research  studies  have  dealt 
with  the  size  of  children’s  vocabularies 
at  various  ages.  Wherever  these  studies 
reveal  the  extent  of  the  vocabularies  of 
six-year-olds,  or  first-grade  children, 
they  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  language 
learned  as  a  function  of  the  child’s  so¬ 
cial  intercourse.  The  reason  is  that  this 
language  was  learned  almost  entirely 
before  the  child  entered  school;  it  is 
not  the  result  of  formal  school  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  studies  of  Robert  H.  Seashore 
and  Mary  Katherine  Smith  indicate  that 
this  preschool  learning  is  immense — 
vastly  greater  than  earlier  studies  had 
suggested.  They  credit  average  six-year- 
olds  with  vocabularies  of  23,000  words 
(17,000  basic  words,  and  6,000  deriv¬ 
ative  words).  These  estimates,  of  course, 
have  been  vigorously  challenged  by  E. 
W.  Dolch  and  others — possibly  with 
some  plausibility. 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  vocabularies  of  preschool  children 
are  much  richer  than  educators  had  supn 
posed;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
learning  of  them  occurred  spontaneously 
as  a  function  of  common  human  activ¬ 
ity,  for  the  most  part  self-impelled.  It 
arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  hu¬ 
man  organism,  and  as  a  corollary  of  its 
normal  development. 

There  is  a  lesson  of  immense  im¬ 


portance  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
natural  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place, 
it  demonstrates  that  learning  is  a  native 
human  function  which  will  take  place 
spontaneously — to  some  extent,  at  least, 
without  benefit  of  formal  schooling.  It 
proves,  moreover,  that  there  is  great 
natural  energy  generated  and  expended 
by  the  growing  organism  in  the  direction 
of  self-expansion  within  the  enveloping 
culture. 

Edmund  W.  Sinnott  has  called  this 
phenomenon  “the  biology  of  purpose." 
He  suggests  that  energy-spending  is  a 
property  of  the  very  protoplasm,  that  it 
is  a  tropism  transmitted  perpetually 
from  parent  to  child.  If  accepted,  the 
theory  demolishes  the  old  naive  assump¬ 
tions  of  laziness  in  children,  or  requires 
a  redefinition  of  laziness  as  a  by-product 
of  mismanagement  of  the  child’s  powers 
and  interests. 

Finally,  such  reflections  point  to  a 
need  for  a  closer  alliance  between  Na¬ 
ture’s  way  and  the  methods  of  the  class¬ 
room.  Natural  learning  should  not  be 
ignored,  but  exploited.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  we  see  within  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  spontaneous  learning  the  sub¬ 
stantial  archetypes  of  classroom  learn¬ 
ing,  and  that  we  incorporate  into  our 
instructions  the  methods  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  work  so  favorably  outside 
school  classrooms. 
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Understanding  Arithmetic 
Twelve  Selected  Books 

If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who  with¬ 
draw  in  terror  from  arithmetic  because  your 
own  schooldays  were  clouded  by  rules,  mem¬ 
orization,  and  fears  of  not  getting  the  right 
answer,  then  a  happy  surprise  is  in  store  for 
you.  Explore  the  recent  books  on  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic!  It  is  permissible  to  ask,  "Why?” 
nowadays.  Yes,  the  emphasis  is  on  urtder- 
sUmding  arithmetic,  and  these  recent  books 
develop  understandings  which  take  away 
fears  and  make  the  whole  field  of  mathemat¬ 
ics  interesting  and  adventure  filled. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  book  to  read  is  Guiding 
Arithmetic  Learning  (World  Book  Co., 
1954)  by  John  B.  Clark  and  Laura  K.  Eads. 
This  book  is  simply  written  and  filled  with 
specific  accounts  of  actual  tr'x'hing  and 
learning  experiences.  Its  value  liu  in  its 
abundance  of  practical  ways  and  inexpensive 
materials  for  giving  children  concrete  expe¬ 
riences  with  numbers  and  processes.  True, 
it  makes  two  statements  which  seem  hair¬ 
splitting  and  unrealistic,  but  what  are  tl)ese 
against  two-hundred-seventy  pages  full  of 
understanding  of  children  and  arithmetic. 

Leo  J.  Brueckner  and  Foster  E.  Grossnkkle, 
Making  Arithmetic  Meaningful  (Winston, 
1953)  embodies  the  heart  and  spirit  of  re¬ 
cent  thinking  about  teaching  children  arith¬ 
metic.  It  is  more  profound  than  Clark  and 
Eads,  but  is  not  difficult  to  read.  It  is  rich 
in  diagrams  and  illustrations,  both  verbal 
and  graphic.  It  is  wealthy  in  suggestions  for 
making  inexpensive  and  effective  teaching 


materials,  such  as  a  counting  block,  p.  189, 
hundred-board,  p.  199,  and  place  value  pock¬ 
ets,  p.  234. 

There  are  many  other  good  books.  Herbert 
T.  Spitzer,  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic 
(Houghton-Mifflin,  1954)  is  quite  splendid 
in  its  concreteness.  Through  many  anecdotes 
of  actual  teaching  situations  this  book  tells 
a  very  delightful  story  of  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic.  There  is  a  charming  chapter  on 
the  history  of  numbers  and  recreational  arith- 
metk-fun,  trkks,  magk,  the  "mysteries  and 
pleasantries”  of  arithmetic.  Its  illustrations 
consist  of  anecdotes,  diagrams,  and  explana¬ 
tions.  The  print  is  small,  but  aside  from  this 
the  book  is  easy  reading. 

C.  Newton  Stokes,  Teaching  the  Meanings 
of  Arithmetic  (Appleton  -  Century  -  Crofts, 
1951)  at  points,  be  it  admitted,  is  not  an 
easy  book  to  read.  However,  on  other  points 
it  does  clarify,  briefly  and  concisely,  in  a 
way  no  other  book  can.  This  book  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  and  consistently  worked  out  statement 
of  a  philosophy  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetk. 
Part  I — Why  teach  meanings?  Part  II — 
What  understandings?  Part  III — How?  Part 
IV — Step  by  step  developmental  programs 
for  various  age  groups.  This  book  is  the  only 
one  discussed  here  whkh  gives  some  pages 
to  a  discussion  of  readiness  as  such.  Moreover, 
it  identifies  different  aspects  of  readiness. 
Readiness  is  implied  and  integral  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  some  of  the  others,  but  must  be 
ferreted  out  by  the  reader.  One  finishes  this 
book  with  a  sense  of  having  looked  at  the 
subject  whole. 


1.  Editor’s  Note:  This  month  we  depart  from  our  usual  format  to  present  Lucy 
Nulton’s  excellent  analysis  of  twelve  books  in  the  field  of  arithmetic  instruction.  Next  month 
we  shall  turn  with  our  regular  book-review  section. 
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For  an  opening  view  of  teaching  arithmetic, 
through  concrete  experiences  which  develop 
meanings,  we  should  not  overlook  two  bulle¬ 
tins  issued  by  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education  International:  This  is  Arithmetic 
(by  a  committee,  1945)  and  Arithmetic: 
Children  Use  It  (by  Edwina  Deans,  1954). 
These  were  not  designed  to  be  comprehen¬ 
sive,  but  do  achieve  their  purpose  of  present¬ 
ing  a  point  of  view  and  human  examples  of 
this  way  of  teaching. 

One  should  also  know  What  Does  Research 
Say  About  Arithmetic?  by  Vincent  J.  Glennon 
and  C.  W.  Hunnicutt,  a  bulletin  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  1958. 

Harry  Grove  Wheat,  How  to  Teach  Arith¬ 
metic  (Row  Peterson,  1956)  is  particularly 
valuable  in  its  history  of  numbers.  These 
chapters  are  attractive.  Parts  may  even  be  read 
to  children  and  enjoyed  in  discussion  with 
them.  This  book  talks  with  the  teacher  about 
his  own  background  and  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teaching  children  to  understand 
and  use  arithmetic.  Illustrations  are  unusual 
and  of  many  kinds.  There  is  much  develop¬ 
mental  material.  The  first  eight  chapters  are 
discussions  by  grade  levels,  from  first  through 
eighth  grades.  Format,  type  and  paper  are 
good.  This  is  an  interesting  book,  easily  read. 

Because  of  its  format  and  t>'pe,  E.  T.  Mc- 
Swain  and  Ralph  J.  Cooke,  Understanding 
and  Teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 
School  (Holt,  1958)  is  hard  on  the  eyes. 
Worse,  it  tends  to  remind  one  of  the  arith¬ 
metic  texts  of  one’s  childhood — not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  association.  The  only  illustrations  are 
verbal  with  a  few  diagrams.  The  language  is 
awkward,  stereotyped,  and  pedagogical.  The 
table  of  contents  is  appalling.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  offer  a  term,  "rapid  achievers  in  arith¬ 
metic,”  which  connotes  respect  and  self- 
respect  for  children  of  all  ability  levels.  This 
book  also  gives  diagnostic  tests  of  pupil 
growth,  suggestions  to  teachers  for  self- 
evaluation,  and  suggested  activities  for  teach¬ 
ers.  Generalizations  are  boldly  indicated 
throughout  the  book.  The  paper  is  poor  and 
does  not  take  kindly  to  marginal  notes  or 
underlining. 

Elementary  Arithmetic — Its  Meaning  and 
Practice  by  Burdette  R.  Buckingham  (Ginn, 


JANUARY,  1961 

1949)  is  an  arithmetic.  It  is  not  a  book  on 
teaching  understandable  arithmetic.  The  per¬ 
son  who  reads  and  works  through  this  book 
is  reminded  of  the  father  who  wanted  his 
child  to  practice  and  play  Bach  without 
wasting  time  on  scales  and  exercises.  It  is 
an  arithmetician’s  arithmetic.  But  once 
worked  through,  how  this  book  does  give  in¬ 
sights  and  clarify  meanings! 

].  Allen  Hickerson,  "Guiding  Children’s 
Arithmetic  Experiences  (Prentice-HaU,  1952) 
is  unusual  in  style  of  writing.  It  successfully 
avoids  pedagogical  cliches  and  refreshingly 
speaks  in  simple,  clear  English  that  can  be 
understood  and  relished  by  all.  Chapter  5, 
“organizing  the  Class  for  Learning,”  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  unusual.  A  unique  feature  is  Ap¬ 
pendix  A,  "In  and  Out  of  School  Uses  of 
Arithmetic  by  Grades.”  The  print  is  too  small 
for  comfort. 

It  was  Morton  who  helped  pave  the  way, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  way  of  thinking  about 
teaching  children  to  understand  arithmetic, 
and  we  should  not  overlook  Robert  Lee  Mor¬ 
ton,  Teaching  Children  Arithmetic  (Silver 
Burdett,  1953). 

This  book  is  clear  and  easily  read.  Like  the 
others,  it  emphasizes  the  point  that  no  single 
experience  should  be  expected  to  develop  any 
one  concept  in  a  child’s  understanding.  He 
must  have  many  concrete,  meaningful  experi¬ 
ences  of  each  concept.  This  book  also  makes 
clear  that  a  given  piece  of  knowledge  should 
be  retaught,  retaught,  retaught,  grade  after 
grade  after  grade.  A  learning  is  not  acquired 
in  any  one  grade  once  and  forever.  'This  book 
is  particularly  good  in  indicating  how  the 
child’s  understanding  enlarges  as  reteaching 
takes  place  and  expands  year  after  year. 

Each  of  these  books  has  good  bibliog¬ 
raphies  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

These  are  thrilling  developments  in  the 
teaching  or  arithmetic,  refreshing  and  heart¬ 
ening  to  those  who  would  be  freed  of  the 
old  horror  of  unquestioned  memorization  of 
rules  and  desperate  memorization  of  the  "one 
right  answer.” 

Lucy  Nulton 

P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School, 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 


Coming  in  the  February  EDUCATION 


The  February  issue  of  EDUCATION,  edited  by  Walter  B.  Barbe,  will  feature  the 
subject  of  “The  Slow  Learner.’’  The  feature  section  will  include  many  outstanding 
articles,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Education  of  the  Slow  Learner,  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  Retirjng  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Slow  Learner  —  A  Plea  for  Understanding,  Walter  B.  Barbe,  Head,  Department  of  Special 
Education,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Needs  of  Slow-Learning  Pupils,  Paul  A.  Witty,  Professor  of  Education,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Teaching  Slow-Learning  Children  in  the  Elementary  School,  Ruth  Strang,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York 

The  Slow  Learner  in  the  Secondary  School,  Ishmel  Utley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

■'  In  the  months  ahead,  you’ll  find  issues  devoted  to  the  following  important  areas: 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  Music  Education,  and  Reading. 

To  enter  a  new  subscription,  or  to  renew  or  extend  your  present  subscription, 
simply  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today.  (NOTE:  To  determine  your  sub¬ 
scription  expiration  date,  simply  refer  to  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of  the 
bottom  line  of  your  address  plate.  Example:  JAN.  61  means  that  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  expires  with  the  January,  1961,  issue,  etc.) 
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NEW  TEXT- WORKBOOKS  THAT  REALLY 
GUARANTEE  SUCCESS  FOR  EVERY  PUPIL 
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TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


Built  just  like  basic  reading  textb<K)ks, 
these  Developmental  Heading  Text- 
\Vorkh(X)ks  proviile  the  most  complete 
skill  development  program  ever  published 
for  Primer-Grade  1  through  Grade  6. 
They  arc  scicntilically  graded  to  perfectly 
parallel  the  reading  le\els  of  basic  reading 
textb<K)ks.  All  the  needed  skills  for  every 
reatling  need  and  every  reading  situation 
are  presented.  I  very  story  selection  and 
exercise  is  meaningfully  illustrated  in 
color.  Three  FHITl  standardized  tests 
are  included. 


SEND  THIS  ORDER  FORM  NOW 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  C'ompanv,  Inc.,  Dept  F.M-1 
1720  East  38th  St. 

Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  Dvix’lopmcntal  HcaJitifi  Text- 
W(>rkh(X)ks,  as  follows: 

Quau.  Grade  Net  Price  Quati.  Grade  Net  Priec 
Primer  S.54  Grade  4  S.66 

_  Grade  1  .60  Grade  5  .66 

_  Grade  2  .60  _  Grade  6  .66 

Grade  3  .60 

Name .  .  - 

School  .  . - . - . 

Address  - . .  .  —  . 

City  _  Zone  ....  State  - 


You  don’t  have  to  return 
these  h<M>ks  if  thev  fail  to 


Try  them  in  your  classrtMtm 
at  no  risk  and  keep  the 
h<M)ks  at  our  expense  if  you 
are  not  fullv  satisfied. 
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